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WORLD COMMUNION SUNDAY IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


1/0) ORY 0 oeeels) Amid a setting of luxuriant palm trees, and with a bombing NUMBER 8 
plane in the background, World Communion Sunday _ is , 
observed by a Protestant chaplain on a tropical island in the 
South Pacific. The pews are planks set on the tail fins of bombs 





Not with Swords Loud Clashing 
but— 


With the flag of Christ unfurled, 
And raised that men may see, 
We march into the world 
That by Truth all may be free. 
Seven thousand churches strong, 
For the right in Christ arrayed; 
The Cross against the wrong, 
IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
CRUSADE. 


Six Areas for Local Ghurch Achievement 
Christian Ministry to Service Men + + Evangelism + + Ghnistian 


“Geaching + + Missionary Outreach + + Stewardship + + Ghris- 
tian Social Righteousness 


@ See that your Church is thoroughly organized for the Christian Life 
Crusade and enrolls Now through your State Office. 


@ Be sure that chosen Leaders from your Church for the six Crusade 
Areas for Achievement attend the nearest fall Training Conference 
for coaching for your Crusade Institute to be held in January and 
February 1946. 


@ Complete enrolment of individuals for your Institute before the end 
of November. Make an effort to enlist a large number. 


Christian Life Crusade 


one phase of the 


Northern Baptist Grusade for Christ 
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UESTION BOX 
EE es sons 
OTE.—Questions are taken from all 


pases and cconsiansily (lvenioncst. 
Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who traded a watch for twe 
pounds of rice? 

2. What was painted in 1497? 

3. What is the meaning of 
Madre? 

4. Who has eaten more rad- 
ishes than in previous years? 

5. To what did Northern Bap- 
tists contribute $88,388? 

6. Who was shot down while 
flying over Europe? 

7. What Abbey is located in 
Hertfordshire, England? 

8. Who could not be evac- 
uated to India? 

9. Who died on August 17, 
1944? 


Note that the current contest began with 
runs through June, 1 
and is open only to subscribers. 
10. Along what road can Bap- 
tists never achieve unity? 
11. Who is George H. Arma- 
| cost? 
12. Who was former president 
of the Wabash Railroad? 
13.. What was adopted at Ed- 
inburgh on August 17, 1937? 
14. Whose life has been as ro- 
mantic as his birthplace? 
15. Whose preaching left an 
impact that abides? 
16. What is our only reason 
for group-existence? 
17. Who is Leonor de la Cruz? 
18. Who was a professor in the 
University of Greifswald? 


Rules for 1945-1946 








WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Edwin A. Bell is the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board’s Special Representative 
in Europe. 

John Halko is survey field worker 
for the Home Mission Board’s Town 
and City Department. 

Henry W. Munger is a missionary 
in the Philippine Islands, in service 
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since 1904 and repatriated after Reuben E. Nelsoi is the new Gen- 
nearly three years in Japanese con-_ eral Director of the'Council on Fi- 
centration camps. nance and Promotion. 








A Lesson for the Teacher 


Cartoon NuMBER 124 By CHArLes A. WELLS 
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mp SPénitecal task ~~ 
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UMEROUS books and an almost endless output of 
magazine articles are discussing the problem of how to 
re-educate the German people toward democracy. 

Leaders of the occupational forces are finding it unexpect- 
edly difficult to plan and carry out the re-educational pro- 
gram. Amid today’s confusion in Germany some have thrown 
up their hands in helplessness. Others realize that the only 
successful approach to the problem must be spiritual. 

At the center of nazism was a blind disregard for the value 
and the rights of the individual, the opposite of the priceless 
value of each personality which is at the center of the Christian 
gospel. The insane doctrines of nazism cannot be torn out by 
the roots and the void merely filled with cotton batting. Into 
the vacuum must be projected the teachings that aroused in 
man an awareness of his divine inheritance. So the problem is 
not alone the re-education of the German people but whether 
those responsible for that re-education are themselves aware 
of and believe in the Christian gospel and are therefore spirit- 
ually capable of the educational task assigned to them. 
—CuHar.es A. WELLS. 
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Sidney W. Powell is Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Evan J. Shearman is Executive 
Secretary of the Christian Life Cru- 
sade and Eastern Director of the 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 

Ada P. Stearns is Associate Sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Board. 


A Grand and Glorious 
Subscription Summer 


No heat records were broken 
in July, but the subscription rec- 
ord for Missions exceeded that 
of any previous July. Subscrip- 
tions totalled 1,710, the highest 
July record in Missrons’ history. 
It compares with 1,167 for July, 
1944, a net gain of 548. 

August likewise maintained the 
upward trend by recording 2,711 
subscriptions which compares 
with 2,394 for August, 1944, a net 
gain of $17 for that month. 

The score now stands at 141 
months of subscription gain and 
7 months of loss since the long up- 
trend began iri the spring of 1938. 

The heavy subscription sea- 
son (October, November, December, 
January, February) lies ahead. To 
keep the trend upward will de- 
pend on the prompt renewal of 
your own subscription if it expires 
during this period. Be sure to see 
your Club Manager or send your 
renewal to Missions, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
Untted 


States Canada C 
$1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
1.00 1.25 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I am a close reader of Misstons,— 


and think it a splendid source of in- 
formation and a great inspiration to 
the missionary cause. However, I 
very often do not agree with you 
editorially. I often wish the Editor 
loved the white man as much as he 
does people of other races, and dealt 
with our attitudes and problems as 
kindly as with others—Mrs. Sam 
H. Diemer. Fairmont W. Va. 
eS 

Your article, “‘The World Came to 
San Francisco,” is the best summary 
I have seen of what was said and done 


at the greatest conference in history. 
In your report you caught not only 
its significance but also its spirit. You 
are making Missions a great maga- 
zine. May your bow abide in strength. 
—President Emeritus Claiborne M. 
Hill, Berkeley, Cal. 
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For some time my blood has been 
boiling because our Northern Baptist 
Convention was not allowed to meet, 
and now I am about to boil over be- 
cause of the paper restriction on the 
printing of Misstons. Are there any 
such restrictions on the use of paper 





The Aim and Purpose 
The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. '¥. 


The most effective evangelism today is achieved through the pew yeni of the 


but his effectiveness is dependent upon the place of 
sage in community interest. To break down the walls of community 
eee and to open the gate of consciousness for the 


pastor, 
and the Christian mes- 
——- and 
Christian lenge is the 


the church 


of these conferences. They have —S distinctly blessed with a distinguished record 


Of achievement. T are s 
throughout the country. 


ministerial unions and inter-church groups 


s J, 


He draws as he speaks Further information on request Al rs P 


d well in advance 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN JOURNALISM? 


Each year the Indiana High School Press Association meets on the campus of Frankiin College. The Association 
was established more than 20 years ago by two Franklin College men. It is an active, enthusiastic, aggressive 
organization and it comes to Franklin College for three days. There is competition in reportorial writing, 
photography news, and other journalistic activities. 


Five enthusiastic young people whose names in later years may be well known as those of journalists and news photographers 


This annual campus visit has resulted in a strong department of journalism at Franklin College. Many of 
the young people come to Franklin for their college work. Perhaps you are interested in a journalistic career. 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and Other Information 
Write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


Franklin, indiana 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE - 
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in the liquor traffic? I am in favor of 
fair play and justice for all, but when 
horse racing, circuses, bal] games and 
other functions involving large crowds 
are allowed and church conventions 
are banned, I see no justice. Even 
over the radio we are urged to attend 
such affairs and liquor is advertised, 
but religious broadcasts are limited. 
And then my blood boils when I think 
of the theological controversy in the 
denomination . . . I ought to feel 


better in getting this letter out of my 
system, but I don’t and I won’t until 
things are different and that will not 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 








happen yntil all of Christ’s followers 
wake up and so something about it. 
Yours in righteous wrath,—Ethel 
Ford, Bryant Pond, Maine. 

Your editorial regarding the San 
Francisco Conference, “World Peace 
or Third World War,” is timely and 
its analysis clear. But you failed to 
mention two other factors intimating 
the probability of a third world war, 
which are: (1) the continued refusal 
of the white race to recognize the 
equality of colored people, and (2) the 
renewed and determined drive to 





THE SYMBOL TO BE USED IN THE 
WORLD MISSION CRUSADE ._WAS 
JNSPIRED BY THE OFFIC/AL EMBLEM 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 

AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
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force down America’s throat peace- 
time military conscription. It seems 
worthy to note that soldiers who op- 
pose peacetime conscription, and 
they are legion, are not permitted to 
make public utterance of their senti- 
ments, but those who want it are 
given every opportunity to beat the 
war drum. The House Committee 
has reported favorably on peacetime 
conscription. If it becomes the law of 
our land, it will mean that democracy 
has lost and Hitler triumphed. World 
War III is assured if we have peace- 
time military conscription, for men 
trained to fight will fight just as men 
trained to heal will heal and men 
trained to build will build.—Reo. 
Bruce K. Blunt, Fort Morgan, Col. 

I was extremely interested in Carle- 
ton Mabee’s article, ““Behind Closed 
Doors with the Feeble-Minded.” Our 


conscientious objectors are doing a 


BAPTIST DIVINITY HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


The Baptist Divinity House believes 
in effective, practical training for the 
work of the ministry. It, therefore, 


provides a yéar of supervised “in- 
service” training as an integral part of 
the educational program. 


Address inquiries to the Dean, Bap- 


tist Divinity House, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





THE BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


invites you 


to share in the grateful dedi- 
cation of its new location 


Sunday, Oct. 7, 1945 


at 3:30 p.m. 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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wonderful work, but some have had 
te suffer distressing humiliation at 
the hand of unsympathizing reporters 
of some of our newspapers because 
they prefer hard labor in constructive 
work rather than destructive labor in 
taking the lives of other human be- 
ings. It is fine to know that Missions 
gives kindly credit to the construc- 
tive things our C.O.’s are doing.— 
A. Edna Evans, Uniontown, Pa. 
= 


I have read with interest Carleton 
Mabee’s article in the June issue. 
Misstons has done well in presenting 
to its readers another of the outstand- 
ing services rendered without public- 
ity and fanfare by American consci- 
entious objectors.—Walter W. Van 
Kirk, New York, N. Y. 

{i} 

We read Missions in our church 

and with one accord we declare it a 
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Prof. Thomas Murray 





BERKELEY IS PROUD TO PRESENT 
Two New Members of its Faculty 


Thomas Murray, 8.B., ‘41, M.Th., 


tation for his Ph.D. degree at Yale. 


Maurice Jackson, M.A., '42, B.D., 
"43, Associate Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology and Religious Edvu- 
cation. He is a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree at Northwestern. 


Both of these young men come excellently prepared to carry forward 
Berkeley's strong program of consecrated scholarship. They combine 
their services with twelve others of the teaching staff to provide rich 
and comprehensive courses in the various fields of theological study. 


For information write to President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


BERKELEY BAPTIST 





Prof. Maurice Jackson 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 








most excellent magazine. Personally, 
I have appreciated very much the 
attitude taken toward the war and 





The Baptist Institute 
is now training this young woman 


To enter full-time Christian Service, as 
— Pastor's Assistant 


— Home or Foreign Missionary 
— Workers in Denominational Offices 


Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 
The Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 


1425 Snyder Avenue 


Student Aid Available 


Oscar W. Henderson, President 
Philadelphia 45, Penna. 











THE EASTERN BAPTIST 





THE EASTERN BAPTIST 





City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


* 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


EASTERN challenges young 
people to a Biblically sound, evan- 
gelistic, scholarly and practical 
training in Theology, Religious 
Education, Missions, and Music. 
@ Recognized degrees offered. Also, 
Pre-theological courses leading to 
A.B. degree. @ Investigation in- 
vited. Write for catalogue. 


GORDON PALMER 
President 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 











the church’s relationship to it. The 
publication of Dr. Dahlberg’s article 
on the Conscientious Objector was an 
example of the leadership of your mag- 
azine. People who hitherto had been 
indifferent or antagonistic toward the 
C.O.’s were led to a better under- 
standing and to a measure of support 
for them not alone because of the 
contents of the article, which could 
not have been improved upon, but 
also because Misstons published it.— 
Rev. Lee A. Howe, Jr., Oneida, N. Y. 


I judge that I am like all your read- 
ers in looking forward to the arrival 
of Missions regardless as to whether 
I agree with all that is published in 
it. Indeed Missions might become 
monotonous if all of it fitted into my 
accustomed mode of thinking. Stir- 
ring up a decided opposition may 
sometimes be of great value. At least, 
it makes one think.—Rev. George A. 
Riggs, Scranton, Pa. 


I appreciate the contribution of 
Missions in keeping Christian ideal- 
ism alive at a time when the great 
mass of humanity is moved by pas- 
sion rather than by conscience. I re- 
gretted exceedingly seeing one of our 
Baptist papers recently publish a 
savage outburst against Kagawa of 
Japan.—Rev. John D,. Kern, Mon- 
mouth, Il. 








ABOVE: More than 8,000 men and women 

at the Sampson, N. Y. Naval Training 

Center observing last year’s World Com- 
munion Sunday on October 1, 1944 


WORLD 
COMMUNION 
SUNDAY 


October 7, 1945 


U.S. Navy Oficial Photo 


BELOW: The 
world’s most 
famous picture, 
“The Last Sup- 
per,” by Leonardo 
da Vinci, painted 
in 1497 on the wall 
of the Church of 
Santa Maria delle 
Grazie in Milan, 
Italy 
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Baptist Unity on World Communion Sunday 


IR RAIDS on Milan, Italy, in August, 
1943, damaged or destroyed 22 of the 27 
churches classed as “‘cultural monuments”’, in- 
cluding the Church of Santa Maria delle Grazie. 
On the section of wall which escaped a direct 
hit, Leonardo da Vinci in 1497 had painted 
“The Last Supper.”’ The wall was immediately 
protected by sandbags against later air raids. 
With the end of the war the sandbags were 
removed and disclosed damage only to the 
tunic of the Apostle James. The entire picture is 
to be retouched by “‘dry dusting” and a hypo- 
dermic needle application of a special oil. 

The miraculous escape of the world’s most 
famous picture symbolizes the wartime preser- 
vation of the world fellowship of the Christian 
church that World Communion Sunday, Oc- 
tober 7, 1945, will again commemorate. Begin- 
ning in New Zealand at the international day 
date line, World Communion Sunday will fol- 
low the sun around the world until its final 
service in Alaska. For the 6th consecutive 
year it will be observed in churches in all lands, 
allied, enemy, neutral, and in all denomina- 
tions, including Southern Baptists. 

Whether the communion service is a holy 
sacrament or only a church ordinance may be 
left to the theologians. To the ordinary Chris- 
tian what is more vital amid today’s global 
tensions and sufferings is this united testimony 
to the oneness that all Christians have in 
Christ. In every denomination a growing num- 
ber of believers know in their hearts that re- 
gardless of sectarian attachments, doctrinal 
shibboleths, and ecclesiastical loyalties, Chris- 
tians are one people. Their oneness transcends 
all barriers that separate men one from another. 





World Communion Sunday thus evidences the 
unbroken unity of the church. It visibly demon- 
strates the only global fellowship that has sur- 
vived the war. 

In Northern Baptist churches, however, 
World Communion Sunday should bring pangs 
of conscience that should prompt solemn and 
heart-searching meditation on the current dis- 
unity among Baptists created by their needless 
foreign mission theological controversy. At that 
last supper in the upper room the men around 
the table cherished many different views and 
opinions on the person and the significance of 
their Lord. “It would have been practically 
impossible,” said Dr. Edward H. Pruden in a 
radio sermon, “‘to have drawn up a creed that 
would have been wholly acceptable to all.” 
Yet a sublime unity bound the upper room dis- 
ciples together. Their unity was based not on a 
creed about Him but on a loyalty to Him. Because 
of the historic Baptist principle of creedal free- 
dom, unity among Baptists can never be 
achieved by following the road of creedal uni- 
formity. Today’s unhappy, broken Northern 
Baptist unity can only be reestablished on the 
basis of the unbroken loyalty and common de- 
votion to the Lord and Saviour whom all 
Baptists acknowledge. 

In this tragic era with its abysmal sufferings, 
the prime essential is not political power nor 
global solidarity nor ecclesiastical uniformity. 
It is unity and fellowship. If World Com- 
munion Sunday in Baptist churches can help 
reestablish unity and fellowship, and prompt 
a new spirit of cooperation in the Northern 
Baptist Crusade for Christ, its observance will 
be of lasting blessing and significance. 





The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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The waterfront at Rangoon. Faintly silhouetted against the sky is the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 


Rangoon Slowly Recovers From the 
Devastation and Prostration of War 


N IMMENSE task in reconstruction faces not 
only the British as they reestablish British 
sovereignty and plan for the promised full self- 
government in Burma, but also by American Bap- 
tists in this their oldest foreign mission field. The 
destruction and damage in Rangoon during its 
Japanese conquest, occupation, and evacuation is 
described in The Manchester Guardian whose cor- 
respondent recently visited the recaptured city. 
Waterfront warehouses are demolished or damaged; 
cranes are destroyed; fine buildings stand as burned- 
out husks or are charred internally, stripped of 
everything that could be wrenched from its place. 
Residences of wealthy Burmans and Indians are 
severely damaged and emptied of contents by gangs 
of looters. European bungalows and the University 
of Rangoon (which presumably also includes Judson 
College) are still structurally intact but thoroughly 
looted. Bombs had destroyed the water and sewage 
systems. The effects can be imagined. Throughout 
the period of Japanese occupation there had appar- 
ently been no collection of garbage which had 
accumulated in huge, odoriferous, decaying heaps 
that only the powerful British bulldozers were able 
to push to one side in clearing traffic lanes. Sewage 
had leaked into the subsoil and had polluted all 
wells. During the rainy season water, contaminated 
by flowing past piles of garbage and excrement, had 
flooded and likewise polluted the wells. The corre- 


spondent attributes to some mysterious immunity 
why no terrible epidemic of plague or typhus had 
not swept across the entire area. Meanwhile munic- 
ipal government is being restored; derricks are be- 
ing repaired; river traffic is again moving; looted 
property is slowly being returned; traffic police 
direct a vast movement of army vehicles; law and 
order again function; and water and sewage sys- 
tems are beginning to serve the community. Within 
a year, according to the correspondent’s estimate, 
Rangoon will have recovered from its devastation 
and prostration. Burman rice will be sailing across 
the Bay of Bengal to feed hungry India. Baptist 
missionaries will resume the task of evangelizing 
and teaching and healing which was interrupted 
four years ago by the Japanese invasion. 


A Grand and Noble Wartime Project 
in Which Baptists Had a Share 


a to the latest annual report of the 
so-called “orphaned missions,” support for 
this wartime project of the Protestant churches has 
not been furnished exclusively by the churches in 
the United States. Contributing varying amounts 
have been nearly 25 other countries, as widely 
scattered as Brazil and Syria, Angola and Argentina, 
Bermuda and Madagascar. All have had a part in 
this effort to maintain foreign mission fields whose 
support by European churches was cut off during 
the war. It was to be expected that the churches in 
the United States would furnish the major support. 
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For the three calendar years, 1942, 1948, 1944 
they contributed $3,367,665; but the other countries 
were similarly generous by contributing $449,227, 
making a grand total of $3,816,893. Of American 
churches the Lutherans lead with a gift totalling 
$805,129. Northern Baptists are 6th in the list with 
contributions, through the three consecutive World 
Emergency Fund appeals, totalling $88,388. Mis- 
sion fields aided in this effort are located in all parts 
of the world, including China, Africa, India, the 
Near East,/and islands in the Pacific. Even South 
America is included because the churches of Hol- 
land maintain missions in Surinam. It should be a 
matter of pride to Northern Baptists that during 
these three years of war the foreign mission concern 
was not restricted to their own familiar ten fields in 
Asia and Africa, but was expanded to include these 
other areas where missionaries would have starved 
and whole stations and projects would have had to 
be abandoned had not the churclies of other lands 
and denominations come to their rescue. The 
“Orphaned Missions” constitute one of the glorious 
chapters in ecumenical Christianity in time of war. 


The Return of Religious Freedom 
to Soviet Russia 


ELIGIOUS freedom seems now to be permitted 

in Soviet Russia. With impressive ceremonies 

in the presence of a huge congregation of 10,000 
worshippers, the Russian Orthodox Church re- 
cently enthroned Archbishop Alexis as its new 
Patriarch. The government promptly permitted 
him to make an apostolic visit to Jerusalem and 
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other areas in the Near East, and sanctioned his 
visit to the United States for which the American 
government quickly furnished the passport visa. 
Here he will visit Russian Orthodox churches and 
attempt to heal the split and reunite the two oppos- 
ing factions in the United States. 

Other encouraging facts are the restoration to the 
churches of buildings previously confiscated and 
used for secular purposes. More than 300 churches 
have been restored to their proper use. More than 
50 churches now function in Moscow. Moreover, the 
Russian Orthodox Church is no longer an “estab- 
lished” church but a “free” church, not supported 
by state appropriations but by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Revival of religion was encouraged because 
the church as a previously capitalist agency was no 
longer a menance to the communist state. More- 
over, the church was well regarded in England and 
America, and Russia needed to placate her allies. 
Furthermore, even the atheistic government of 
Russia discovered that many Russian people who 
endured the sufferings of war needed and desired 
some spiritual solace for their woes which com- 
munist philosophy could not supply. 

Whether the new freedom of the Orthodox Church 
will likewise be granted to other churches, including 
Baptists so that a Baptist delegation may attend 
the next meeting of the Baptist World Alliance, re- 
mains to be seen. No delegation of Baptists has been 
permitted to leave Russia since a small group at- 
tended the Baptist World Congress in Toronto in 
1928. On their return some of them were victims of 
the religious persecution of the following year. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


IT IS EASIER TO REMOVE TYRANTS and destroy 
concentration camps than it is to kill the ideas 
which gave them birth and strength.—President 
Harry S. Truman. 


¢, 
“9 


THE WORLD IS AT THE MERCY of Russia, Britain, 
and the United States—U. S. Senator A. H. 
Vandenberg. 


°, 
“2° 


WE HAVE LEARNED in airplanes to fly through the 
air like birds, and in submarines to swim under the 
sea like fish. All that remains is for us to learn to 
walk the earth like men.—Halford E. Luccock. 


Is THERE ANYTHING MORE HIGH SOUNDING than 
the phrase, “the sacred ‘trust of civilization,” as 
applied to colonial peoples, and is there anything 
more empty?—Brig. General Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine delegate to San Francisco Conference. 


7 
“ 
EvuROPE TODAY IS A BIBLE-LESS CONTINENT. 


There has been no situation like it in a thousand 
years.— Frank H. Mann. 


%, 
~~ 


THE TEST OF COURAGE comes when we are in the 
minority; the test of tolerance comes when we are 
in the majority—Rev. Ralph W. Sockman. 
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Three Years 


in Japanese Concentration Camps 


. i 2 Pictures on this and oppostie bw A Photos 
A Baptist missionary, and a recent re- = iat 


patriate to the United States, describes 
life and conditions in three different 
Japanese concentration camps in the 
Philippine Islands, and the lessons 
taught him by his terrifying experience 


By HENRY W. MUNGER 


HE manager of the Insular Lumber Com- 
pany at Fabrica, where we were living, had 
built a camp in the woods at the end of a log- 
ging railroad about 20 miles from Fabrica. 
When the Japanese invaded the Philippine 
Islands we went to this hide-out and felt com- 


RIGHT: Rudely constructed shacks in which civilians 
lived during their internment in the Santo Tomas 
Concentration camp. BELOW: The American Army of 
liberation in the courtyard of the Santo Tomas camp 
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Only one small wash rack was available for the laun- 
dry of 4,000 civilians in the Santo Tomas camp. It is 
the turn of these four women to use it 


paratively safe. But when the Japanese even- 
tually secured control of the coast of our island, 
we debated whether we should surrender or 
take to the woods. If we should surrender we 
might be badly treated; but to live in the pri- 
meval tropical forest for an indefinite period 
was impossible. So we chose to surrender. 

The next day several motor cars whizzed 
by with a detail of armed Japanese soldiers. 
They lined us up before our houses and told us 
that we were to be interned at Bacolod and we 
would have an hour in which to pack up and be 
ready to leave. We were permitted to take only 
two suitcases with personal effects and enough 
food to last a week. 

At Bacolod our internment camp was the 
public school. Certain rooms were assigned the 
men; others to the families with children; and 
others the women. Sugar planters with their 
families and others were brought in later until 
we numbered 150 all told. We brought chick- 
ens, ducks, goats, sheep, pigs, and a bull; and 
we planted a vegetable garden. The auditor of 
the Lumber Company being a Swiss was not 
interned, and therefore acted as our purchasing 
agent. He secured for us a regular supply of 
rice, fruit, meat, and vegetables. Thus we had 
everything we needed, except butter and fresh 
milk. As we had several excellent cooks in the 
camp -for a time we lived well. Besides taking 
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care of our rooms, doing our own laundry, and 
attending to our personal needs, we were all 
assigned to some work for the camp. My work 
was that of a janitor. I volunteered to weed the 
flower beds. Some of the internees had brought 
in books, and we had a small but good library. 
With reading, working, studying, playing 
games, both indoor and outdoor, and good 
meals, life was pleasant although restricted. 

We had been interned there about nine 
months when early one afternoon we were or- 
dered to pack up and be ready in two hours to 
embark for Manila. We sailed in a small freight 
steamer that had been carrying cargoes of tar 
and pitch, much of which still remained on 
board, covering practically everything that 
we touched. As the Japanese officers occupied 
the few cabins and made no provision for sleep- 
ing accommodations for us, we slept wherever 
we could find space—on mats on the floor of the 
deck, on the hatches, on boxes, on the tops of 
iron drums, under the companionway. Nor did 
they make any provision for feeding us. For- 
tunately we had brought along some supplies, 
and as the Filipino cook permitted us to use 
the galley we got along fairly well. 

After a four-day sail we reached Manila and 
entered the Santo Tomas Internment Camp, 


This is not a soap factory but the mess shack in the 
Santo Tomas camp in which stew is being cooked for 
the camp dinner by four civilian internees 
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which occupied the ground and buildings of 
the university of that name, the oldest college 
under the American flag. Mrs. Munger was 
assigned to a room on the ground floor of the 
main building occupied by about 20 other 
women, and I was assigned to a room on the 
third floor of-the educational building. With 
our admission the number of internees rose to 
4,000, involving uncomfortable congestion. 
The camp food was fair. A good fruit and 
vegetable market was operated by Filipinos, 
also a cold store, selling meat, eggs, and other 
commodities, a coffee shop, small stands and 
shops selling various commodities both to eat 
and to wear; and a camp “exchange.” There 
were lectures, concerts, baseball, football and 
basketball games, a regular educational pro- 
gram for the children and young people, and 
religious services three times a week. A visitor 
to the camp of an evening seeing hundreds of 
people sitting out on the plaza in their camp 
chairs, would get the impression that this was 
a summer resort and not a concentration camp. 
After spending nearly a year at Santo Tomas 
we were transferred to the camp at Los Banos 
where we lived in barracks constructed of 
bamboo and roofed with the fronds of the nipa 
palm. A barrack consisted of 50 rooms, each 
about 7 X 12, accommodating two persons. Be- 
sides the 29 barracks the camp occupied the 
gymnasium and the cottages belonging to the 
College of Agriculture. The internees were a 
mixed lot, a cross-section of the world’s popu- 
lation, missionaries of the Baptist, Presbyterian 
and Alliance boards, a German Jew married to 
a Polish wife, a woman who claimed to be a 
direct descendant from Genghis Khan, a British 
official with a Korean wife, a Cuban married to 
a Spanish woman, the widow of one of the first 
Collectors of Customs of the Philippines, a 
young Chinese woman educated in London, the 
widow of a British newspaper man and her 
daughter who had spent most of their lives in 
Korea, a man who is now probably serving his 
sentence of seven years in Leavenworth for 
violating the “Trading with the Enemy Act.” 
Here conditions rapidly deteriorated. Be- 
cause of shortage of stocks without, and re- 
strictions within, supplies sold in the camp 
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market and the canteen gradually diminished. 
We could get no replacements in wearing ap- 
parel. We had to use makeshifts and get along 
with what we had. We patched and repatched 
and patched again until a garment consisted 
mostly of patches of various colors and ma- 
terial, rivalling Joseph’s coat of many colors. 
A highly respected lawyer passed me one. day 
with footgear that a tramp would have been 
ashamed to wear. 

Soon food became scarcer and scarcer. Salt, 
sugar, coffee, tea, lime juice, peanut butter, 
meat, vegetables—one after another disap- 
peared from the bill of fare. For months we had 
only two meals a day. The morning meal con- 


- sisted of a ladle of rice-corn mush with no milk 


or sugar to go with it. The evening meal con- 
sisted of a ladle of mush or rice with a little 
spinach, perhaps,. and a ladle of stew, either 
vegetable or beef. I heard one day that 4 kilos 
of beef had been used to make stew for the 
whole camp of 2,140 persons. If a piece of meat 
found its way by accident into a dish it was 
usually found to be small enough to go into a 
thimble. For a normal person 2,400 calories of 
food per day per person is the minimum 
amount. At one time we were getting 850 
calories or about one third the amount required 
to sustain life. Twice our allowance was re- 
duced. 

Internees who applied were allotted small 
plots of ground for gardens. About half the 
internees were thus able to supplement their 
camp chow with food from their gardens. Be- 
sides eating what they raised, they fried banana 
skins, boiled the heart of banana stalks, stewed 
the leaves of “camote” vines, ate garlic in lieu 
of onions, and utilized various things not com- 
monly considered as edible. Several men killed 
and ate cats. One man ate a dog. One man 
rummaged through the garbage barrel for food. 
After the commandant gave permission to the 
guards to trade with the internees, some of the 
latter traded personal possessions like jewelry, 
watches, and fountain pens for food. One 
woman traded her diamond ring for rice and 
sugar. Then someone promptly stole her rice. 
Mrs. Munger traded her Elgin watch for two 
pounds of rice. 
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The Red Cross supplied the internees with 
funds for those who had no money. Long before 
the end, more than half the camp was on relief. 
At the beginning of our internment we lived on 
the fat of the land. At the end we were living on 
faith, hope and charity, and not much charity. 

It is not surprising that most of the internees 
suffered from beriberi, scurvy and malnutri- 
tion, causing weakness, swelling of the limbs 
and loss of weight. Deaths averaged more than 
one a day, many due to starvation. One of the 
camp physicians reporting that a man had 
starved to death was ordered by the comman- 
dant to change his report. Upon refusing to do 
so he was put in jail and was there until the 
American forces arrived and liberated him. 
Finally there came a time when the Executive 
Committee announced that there was on hand 
only three sacks of rice, half of which was un- 
hulled. The unhulled rice was distributed to 
the internees, who were told to clean it them- 
selves and then cook it. What we would do 
when the last of the rice was gone we did not 
know. 

While we were not permitted to get any news 
from outside we did hear rumors which seeped 
into camp in various underground channels. 
We heard that Manila had been captured, that 
landings had been made in various places, that 
an army was marching south in our direction. 
While such reports were not to be accepted on 
their face value they did give us an idea how 
the war was going, and that some day the 
American Army would arrive and liberate us. 

One morning Mrs. Munger and I were sitting 
on our cots in our cubicle waiting for the sum- 
mons to the seven o’clock roll call. About five 
minutes before seven we heard the sound of 
excited shouting and screaming, sounding like 
the screaming school girls let out when their 
team makes a winning play in a football game. 
Looking out we saw a flock of paratroopers less 
than a mile away dropping into the village; and 
almost immediately we heard the sound of 
firing on all sides. Then we knew that our many 
weary weeks of waiting were at an end. There 
was no panic, but every one was excited and 
stood around under shelter waiting to see what 
would happen next. In a few moments a man 
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ran through the corridor shouting, ““We are 
moving out in five minutes. Take only what 
you can wear.” Then everyone jumped and 
began frantically stuffing things into bags.: In 
less time than it takes to tell it we were out of 
our barracks and found ourselves surrounded 
by Filipino guerrillas and American troops. 
Then the word was passed around that we were 
to go to the plaza and wait there for transpor- 
tation. As we stopped to rest a moment in front 
of the hospital our Filipino neighbors came 
with a large container of steaming coffee and 
another of hot mush. Standing there under a . 
spreading mango tree with the zooming of 
planes overhead and the sound of firing, we 
gulped down a memorable breakfast. 

We were transferred to an evacuation hos- 
pital in: free territory and sheltered and fed 
and cared for by the American Army. A month 
later we embarked in a troop ship with some 
2500 othér refugees besides a large number of 
troops and landed in Los Angeles. One of the 
first questions I am usually asked is, “‘How did 


_ the Japanese treat you?” So long as they were 


winning or thought they were, and so long as 
we did not break a rule, or try to escape, they 
treated us well enough. In the Bacolod camp 
the commandant occasionally distributed cig- 
arettes to the women who smoked and cigars 
to the men. One day he complimented us upon 
the improvements we had made in the buildings 
and grounds. They made some rules such as 
that we were not to talk about the war or ask 
leading questions. Every internee was required 
to stand and bow when an officer approached. 
In later months the commandant went fur- 
ther and required that an internee should bow 
to every private soldier. One American who 
refused to do that was made to stand in front 
of a post and bow to it for half an hour. . 

Let a man try to escape or break a rule like 
passing news in or out of the camp, or be 
caught smuggling goods, and he was treated 
very savagely. The commandant, failing to stop 
men escaping, ordered his guards to shoot on 
sight anyone found outside of the enclosure. 
Food was so scarce and the internees were so 
hungry that some men took the risk and 
sneaked out of camp at night to contact Fili- 
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pinos for food, like rice and bananas. Several 
men were shot doing that. One morning about 
daybreak a guard seeing a man crawling under 
the fence shot and wounded him. He left him 
lying in the road where he fell. He refused to 
let the camp physician attend to his wound. 
He refused to let the priest give him spiritual 
ministrations. The commandant, when in- 
formed of the incident, ordered the wounded 
man to be shot. The camp Executive Com- 
mittee vigorously protested against such a 
drastic penalty, but in vain. At 8:25 the order 
was carried out. A guard put his pistol to the 
temple of the wounded man and killed him. 
The committee then addressed the comman- 
dant a strongly worded letter of protest, declar- 
ing that if the man had been trying to escape 
the offense would have been merely a breach of 
military discipline and under international law 
would have merited the maximum penalty of a 
30-day jail sentence. But, as a matter of fact, 
he was not trying to escape. He was actually 
trying to return to camp. According to the 
Geneva Convention which representatives of 
the Japanese government had signed, capital 
punishment cannot be ordered by a military 
commander, but only by a court sitting in trial, 
at which the accused had an opportunity for 
defense, and an opportunity to communicate 
with the representatives of the nation to which 
he belongs; and then the sentence shall not be 
carried out until three months from the day 
of trial. The letter closed with this sentence: 
“Your action was illegal, inhuman and shock- 
ing,” and was signed personally by each of the 
five members of the committee. It took courage 
of the highest order to address such a letter to a 
Japanese officer. 

No one can go through the experience I have 
described without its doing something to him 
for better or for worse. The Apostle Paul says, 
“*T have learned in whatsoever state I am there- 
with to be content.” Contentment, someone 
has said, is not being satisfied with a situation. 
It is getting out of a situation all the good there 
is in it. 

While the experience has not been pleasant, 
it has taught me some important lessons. It 
has taught me to appreciate the little blessings 
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of life as well as the great ones; the things we 
take for granted such as having enough to eat. 
It has given me a clearer perspective of life’s 
values. How trite and unimportant are the 
little annoyances and restrictions and losses 
we endured compared with the inestimable 
blessing of the gift of life. To come through 
alive and be permitted to greet our family and 
friends in this homeland—what does anything 
else matter? 

I was impressed by the willingness of the 
internees cheerfully to do any kind of work 
they were asked to do. The president of the 
leading American department store in Manila 
and one of the biggest business men in the city 
was assigned the job of cleaning fish. The audi- 
tor of a large sugar mill was one of the garbage 
collectors. 

I was greatly impressed with the loyalty of 
the Filipinos. At our first Christmas in the 
Bacolod camp, Filipino farmers sent in gifts 
of fruit and vegetables. Never a week went 
by without our friends sending in gifts of 
one kind and another. One day we heard the 
strains of a musical program broadcast from 
somewhere in the city, and in one song sung 
by a Filipino woman we heard the expression, 
“God bless America.” We wondered how the 
Japanese ever let that get by. For all we know 
the singer may have suffered for it. 

As a result of this experience I think I know 
God better. He has become more real to me—a 
“living bright reality.” Faith has become more 
real. Trust has become more rea]. Time and 
time again as we came to the end of our re- 
sources in some small but important matter 
our need was unexpectedly supplied. Time and 
time again we seemed to be especially cared for 
and protected. 

At the time of the invasion I wondered if the 
Filipino Christians would remain loyal or fall 
for the Japanese propaganda and become—if 
not anti-American—at least lukewarm. But 
there is no question now of their loyalty to us, 
to the church, and to Christ. Although many 
church buildings have been destroyed, the 
meeting places are full and the pastors and lay- 
workers are carrying on. The Filipinos have 
been weighed in the balance and are Nor 
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found wanting. Every fact that has come to 
my knowledge shows that the faith implanted 
through years of missionary toil and sacrifice 
has taken a deep and lasting hold upon them 
and challenges us to help them in the future to 
the utmost of our ability. And especially so 
since the overwhelming tragedy that has come 
to the Philippine mission in the wanton mas- 
sacre of our missionaries in the hills of Panay. 
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Their blood cries to the young people, es- 
pecially, to take up the torch which they laid 
down and carry on the light that never yet was 
on sea or land, that these deaths be not in vain. 

And so this experience, as much as it has _ 
cost us in loss and sorrow, has through the 
wonderful grace of God enriched our lives and 
should make us more useful in His service until 
the end of our days. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Upon her arrival at the Chris- 
tian Hospital in Jorhat, Assam, 
Dr. Mary E. Kirby found the 
hospital had grown extensively 
during her nine years’ absence in 
the United States. “It was a 
happy day for me,” she wrote, 
“seeing father again, seeing the 
old familiar roads and buildings 
and just being home. There were 
welcome programs and many vis- 
itors, and before I knew it I was 
in the routine of living in India 
again. There have been three new 
additions to the hospital and we 
are running 130 patients daily, so 
that means a lot of work. Every 
morning I make seven o’clock 
rounds with the staff and then 
help in the operations scheduled. 
General surgery is done during 
the day and eye surgery at 6:30 
p.M. For one week I had charge of 
the hospital while Dr. Hasselblad 
got away for a needed rest, and I 
enjoyed that immensely. There 
was a little bit of everything, from 
amoebic dysentery, typhoid, chol- 
era and 25 kala-azar patients to 
fractures, abscesses, post cataracts 
and injuries of all kinds. It feels 
so good to get my hand back into 
real medicine and surgery.” 


As successor to the late Presi- 
dent Elam J. Anderson, who died 
August 17, 1944, Redlands Uni- 
versity, Redlands, Cal., has elected 


News brevities reported 
ver the world 


Dr. Floyd C. Wilcox, Chairman of 

Administrative Committee {left}, 

welcomes new President George H. 
Armacost of Redlands College 


Dr. George H. Armacost, head of 
the Department of Education and 
Dean of Men at William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. The 
new president is a graduate of 
Dickinson College in Carlisle, Pa. 
He received a Master of Arts de- 
gree from Columbia University in 
1930 and a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from Columbia University 
in 1940. He is a member of the 
First Baptist Church of Williams- 
burg, and holds membership in 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, the Virginia 
Academy of Sciences, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the National Educational 
Association, and the National As- 


sociation of College Deans. Dur- 
ing the intervening year since Dr. 
Anderson’s death the affairs of 
the university were administered 
by Dr. Floyd C. Wilcox as Chair- 
man of the Administrative Com- 
mittee. 
® oe ®@ 

At its 65th annual Com- 
mencement at Bacone College, 
16 received either college or high 
school diplomas. Pastor Weldon 
Wilson of the North Shore Bap- 
tist Church of Chicago, IIl., 
preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. Commencement speaker 
was James L. Kraft, Baptist lay- 
man of Chicago. Five students 
were baptized on the evening of 
Baccalaureate Sunday. Two col- 
lege graduates plan to study for 
the ministry. 
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The Evangelical Seminary 
of Puerto Rico had a successful 
summer session with a larger stu- 
dent body than during the past 
year, according to President H. J. 
Williams. Three degrees were 
granted and one diplom: given at 
Commencement. Two of the grad- 
uates were Cubans who returned 
to Cuba for their ministry. Six 
men are due to graduate in No- 
vember. Extension courses are be- 
ing prepared for Puerto Rico pas- 
tors and laymen who have not 
had seminary training. 
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From Mexico to Minnesota 


Interesting glimpses into home mission effort among 
the immigrants from Mexico who settled in Minnesota 


By SIDNEY W. POWELL 


IFE had always been hard for the common 
people in Mexico. Lured by the prospect 
of better economic conditions in the United 
States, there had been a wholesale migration of 
Mexicans across the border during the presi- 
dency of Diaz. Many of these immigrants came 
to Minnesota to work in the sugar beet fields. 
Thus they became semi-migrants, working in 
the fields about seven months of the year and 
then flocking into the cities for the winter 
months. Their labor was only meagerly re- 
warded and they almost never had enough 
money to provide for even their minimum 
needs during the winters. For many of them 
the suffering was intense. 

The Mexicans who settled in St. Paul soon 
awakened interest among the people in the 
First Baptist Church. Among these Mexicans 
was a Mrs. Soto whose son was pastor of a 
Baptist church in Mexico. Soon after she had 
settled in St. Paul she looked about for a 
church, and being a Baptist she soon found the 
First Baptist Church. Although she was the 
only dark skinned worshipper in the sanctuary 
the day of her first visit, Mrs. Soto received 
such a sincerely cordial welcome that she be- 
came a regular attendant. Soon her Mexican 
friends accompanied her to church. 

A woman from the First Baptist Church 
called upon one of the Mexican families who 
had come to church with Mrs. Soto. She found 
them living in two rooms that could better be 
described as closets. The windows were boarded 
up against the severe Minnesota cold to which 
these people from a warm sunny climate were 
so unaccustomed. The only light in the room 
was provided by a tallow candle. 

“Where do you cook?” the visitor asked. 
The Mexican woman laughed in enjoyment of 
the white woman’s perplexity. “Why, there,” 
she said, pointing to an empty lard can con- 


taining some charcoal, and on top of it was the 
one and only pan in the house. There was no 
silverware. Like many other Mexican people, 
the family ate with their fingers. 

One morning a little Mexican girl came to the 
Christian Center connected with the church, 
her face wreathed in smiles. She gleefully an- 
nounced, “I had a bath the other night,” as 
though it were a great event in her life. In fact, 
it probably was her first bath up to that time. 
Most of the Church people looked upon these 
neighbors from another land as people for 
whom Christ lived and died. If their skin was 
of a different color, if they were not too tidy 
about their homes and their persons, that was 
only another evidence that they needed the 
help of more privileged people. 

A young Mexican girl who came to the 
young people’s meeting was received with the 
same courtesy shown white-skinned visitors. 
Soon she became active in the young people’s 
society. In time she became a leader among the 
young people and no one thought of her as 
different. In due course of time this lovely girl. 
Justa Campa, became a member of the paid 
staff of the church as a church missionary to 
the Mexicans in St. Paul. Later she matricu- 
lated and eventually completed her course at 
the Baptist Missionary Training School in 
Chicago. She was President of the senior class. 
From Chicago she went to the Spanish Baptist 
Seminary in Los Angeles. 

When Justa Campa left the church staff for 
the Training School, the church decided the 
time had come to add a full time Mexican pas- 
tor to its staff. After considerable search and 
much prayer, Rev. Augustus B. Apra, formerly 
pastor of the First Mexican Baptist Church of 
Chicago was secured for the work, which then 
became a joint responsibility of the First 
Clturch, the Twin City Baptist Union, and the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. Mr. 
Apra is not a Mexican. He was born in Pied- 
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mont, between Italy and France, and his life 
has been as romantic as his birthplace. Born a 
Roman Catholic, he went to South America 
on a tour of the continent with an operatic 
company. Through the testimony of a Swedish 
Salvation Army lassie, he was converted to 
Protestant Christianity in an outdoor meeting. 
He established a mission in a harness factory, 
attended a Methodist seminary in South Amer- 
ica, then joined a Baptist church and finally 
came to the United States to establish missions 


A double 
quartette of 
Mexican girls 

in the choir of 
the First Baptist 
Church of St. Paul 


among the Mexican people in California. Be- 
sides being pastor of the Mexican people in the 
Twin Cities—for he has begun work in Minne- 
apolis as well as carrying on in St. Paul—Mr. 
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Apra fulfills the functions of Mexican counsel 
in both cities, interpreting and answering let- 
ters for the Mexicans, cashing their checks, 
taking their children to the hospital, solving 
their tangled marital problems, appearing in 


ABOVE: Mexican young people, 
members of the First Baptist 
Church in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in a scene from last year’s Christ- 
mas pageant 


court on their behalf, as well as teaching 
piano, Spanish, English and the Bible. 

He is at work from early in the morning— 
when a Mexican couple with some problem may 
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He teaches a Sunday School class at the First . 


Church on Sunday mornings and conducts an 
evening service with preaching in Spanish. 
On Tuesday evening a home meeting is held in 
the Mexican colony and on Wednesday evening 
a Spanish Prayer Meeting at the First Church. 
A similar meeting is held in the First Swedish 
Baptist Church of Minneapolis on Thursday 
evenings. On Friday evening this tireless mis- 
sionary is at the West Side Mission in St. 
Paul. In addition to all these activities, Mr. and 
Mrs. Apra find time to make an average of 
90 calls upon their people each month. 

The Mexicans are an easy-going, pleasure- 
loving people, somewhat like children, who 
must be constantly followed up. The war has 
lifted many of them out of their extreme pov- 
erty, but only the power of God can redeem 
them from the deplorably low level of their 
moral life. A little Mexican girl at the Christian 
Center said to her playmates, “My daddy came 
home today. He was away for a long time.” 

“Where was he?” they asked. 

“In jail,” she answered. 

Another little girl spoke up, ““My daddy has 
never been in jail.” Then as though appre- 
hensive lest she lose caste by the announce- 
ment, she added, “but the police have been 
after him many times because he was drunk.” 

Evangelical work among both the Mexican 
children and adults is painfully slow, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, which seems to have 
done nothing to lift their moral standards, 
nevertheless, is always seeking to draw back 
into allegiance those who have freed them- 
selves from its yoke. In the neighborhood occu- 
pied by the Mexicans, the Roman Catholic 
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Church promotes dancing, gambling and drink- 
ing, thus appealing to their pleasure-loving 
natures. Yet numbers of these people unite 
with the First Baptist Church. Many are serv- 
ing with the armed forces abroad. Three from 
the Twin Cities were baptized in Italy. 

During the final illness of Mrs. Soto, the 
priest visited her frequently and urged upon 
her the need of coming back into the “true 
church,” but she told him Christ was sufficient 
for her. As she died she was heard to say, “I 
don’t need a priest. Christ himself can give me 
the communion.” Another Mexican woman was 
visited by the priest who told her, “‘If you come 
back to the true church, I will give you all 
the clothes your children need, and enough 
food for your whole household.” She replied 
scornfully, “Do you think I'd sell my Christ for 
some old clothes?” 

The Mexicans like to come to the First 
Church. ““Why do you come here instead of 
going to the city mission?” we asked them. 
The reply was always the same, “This looks 
more like a house of God.” They have been 
used to beautiful cathedrals in their own coun- 
try. An artistic people, we almost insult them 
when we offer them missions in store-front 
buildings in which to worship. The mingling of 
Mexicans and Americans in one church is a 
decided help in overcoming the sense of differ- 
ence keenly felt by the people from south of 
the border. We must welcome them to our 
churches and aid them in their economic strug- 
gle for they are fertile soil for rabble-rousers. 
Unless we lift them above the level of eco- 
nomic slavery and truly present to them a vital, 
saving, Christianity, we can hardly expect 
them to become good citizens and Christians. 


ee 


Brown University Honors Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 


At its recent Commencement 
awarding of honorary degrees 
Brown University included Mrs. 
Leslie E. Swain, President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
among those so honored, con- 
ferring on her the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. President Henry M. 


Wriston read the following cita- 
tion: 

ANNA CANADA SWAIN 

For the vigor of your alumnae 
leadership, for the energy you 
have poured into improving the 
residential character of Pembroke 
College, for the Christian faith 


and courage that made you a rec- 
ognized leader in foreign missions, 
for the sanity and equable spirit 
which help you bear heavy official 
responsibilities in a great denomi- 
nation, for your achievements 
and your grace, we delight to 
honor you. 
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American Peacetime Conscription 


After more than three years in the armed services, 12 Americans offer 
an appraisal of the proposed radical departure from America’s historic 
policy. Their views, therefore, deserve the most serious consideration 


E, the undersigned servicemen, are writing 

to state our abhorrence of the very idea of 
American Peacetime Compulsory Military Train- 
ing. For well over three years now, some of us have 
lived and observed this military system 24 hours a 
day. We hold it to be irreligious, unAmerican, un- 
democratic, and in peacetime unnecessary. Our 
great-grandfathers paid blood to free themselves 
and us from saying “Sir” with serflike deference to 
Lords and Dukes, Now Congress by Committee 
recommendation considers legislation making chinns 
and slavery and the tyranny of one man over an- 
other legal in the land of the free and the home of 
the brave. If in our vocabulary we cross out General 
and Admiral and substitute Lord and Duke, the 
picture grows plain. It is proposed to legislate Amer- 
ica back to the human relationships of the 11th 
century in England or France. We in uniform are 
there already. It appers to us as if Hitler’s “might 
makes right” has undermined the confidence of 
some Americans in George Washington, who 
weighed his words for a lifetime and then gave this 
final prayerful warning to a young nation, “The 
greatest single threat to a Republic is an overgrown 
military establishment.” He well knew, as did Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln, that a society wherein everybody 
is or was, or will be a soldier, is a society in which 
liberty curls up and dies. It will take much more 
than an act of Congress to win it back. 

We have personally seen many boys driven com- 
pletely insane by military discipline. Reports are 
current that a million have been returned to Amer- 
ican communities because they were mentally 
slipping. Is it not high time that somebody inquires 
of Congress: “Js it the system or the boys?” How can 
any American follow Abraham Lincoln in “freedom 
of conscience,” and in doing the right as God gives 
him to see the right, when his nearest superior in 
uniform countermands the dictates of conscience 
and orders the exact opposite? We are proud to be 
in uniform, but please, as a small reward, let us re- 
turn to an America free from the curse of Compul- 
sory Peacetime Military Training. 

The War Department, aided and abetted by 
numerous and miscellaneous publications, suggests 
that American citizens are today befuddled, con- 
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fused, G.I. Joes, 20th century rabble, talking 
scuttlebutt. The suggestion is that absolute author- 
ity on the one hand and abject obedience on the 
other will undo the hopeless proposition of a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people that well intentioned but mistaken Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and 
Abraham Lincoln inaugurated. The Department of 
Psychological Warfare is now indirectly informing 
us that we never knew a real meal, mother, teacher, 
minister, priest, rabbi, or worthy goal in life until 
the omniscient Brass Hat came along to paternally 
lead us into the green pastures of militarism. 

Speaking honestly for ourselves as to these al- 
leged benefits of military training, we unitedly state 
that we could have personally gotten as much profit 
waiting in line 10 years for a streetcar, or by spend- 
ing a quiet hour of contemplation valuating the les- 
sons to be learned from a disastrous head-on auto- 
mobile collision. Our tax bill would be less, too. We 
are not forgetting that soaring national debt. 

We hold that law applied for the first time on an 
international basis will be as successful on a global 
scale as it so long has been in villages, cities, states, 
and nations. We maintain that a United Nations 
lawmaking assembly with a common world police 
force renders universal compulsory military training 
unnecessary. The burden on the taxpayer and the 
waste of time to the individual cannot be justified. 
In our view such action by the American Congress 
would be saying in effect to the whole world that we 
regarded the United Nations Assembly as a farce 
—and the Good Neighbor Policy a joke, both to be 
scrapped at a moment’s notice whenever and wher- 
ever we choose to present our military machine 
either as a threat or as an active agent. 

As this statement is written we are in the final 
months of the war against Japan. We earnestly re- 
quest that this question of Peacetime Compulsory 
Military Training be delayed until 11,000,000 
Americans now in the armed services have a fair 
chance to speak on the question. We therefore unite 
in requesting that action on this be delayed. 


P.S. Please withold our names from publication for 
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The old Presbyterian church building at Tioga which the Baptists of 
Williston moved 62 miles on a Dakota highway 


They Bought an Old Church 


and Moved It 62 Miles 


How a newly organized Baptist church in North Dakota that 
needed a house of worship succeeded in getting a building 
without in any way violating wartime building restrictions 


HEN the First Baptist 

Church in Williston, North 
Dakota, was organized recently, 
its members soon learned they 
could not erect a meeting house 
because of war-time building re- 
strictions. Williston is a growing 
city and headquarters for the 
county government. Present 
trends indicate that Williston will 
be increasingly important in the 
future. The population grew from 
5,000 in 1940 to 7,000 in 1945. 
Five railroads have division ter- 





By Joun Hatko 


minals or shops in the city. The 
Northwest Airlines has estab- 
lished an auxiliary field. Williston 
is the location for a new federal 
hospital clinic designed to serve 
the Dakotas and Montana. Re- 
cently the Missouri Valley dam 
site has been approved to be lo- 
cated at Garrison and Williston 
will be the city at the head of the 
lake formed by the dam. This 
city needed a Baptist church. 





The newly called pastor, Rev. 
Arthur W. Teske, discovered that 
a suitable church building could 
be purchased from the Presbyteri- 
ans in Tioga, North Dakota, 62 
miles away. So the Williston Bap- 
tists purchased the meeting house. 
It was 40 feet square and 34 feet 
high. The North Dakota State 
Highway Commission granted 
permission to move the church 
along the state highway if it 
could be done in two days. Ar- 
rangements were made with power 
and telephone companies to cut 
their lines. One day three trucks 
were hitched to the building and 
they pulled it 62 miles over the 
hard highway. During the one 
and a half days required for the 
moving, the movers had taken 
down and replaced 60 road signs, 
cut $2 electric wires, spliced the 
Williston main city electric cable, 
and had removed and replanted 
several trees in order to permit 
the building to pass. It was moved 
down the only street in Williston 
wide enough for it to pass and 
placed on its foundation. 

The foundation and basement 
had been built during the winter 
by the pastor and his church 
members in snow and rain. The 
lumber for forms and the cement 
had been donated. The basement 
will house a reereation center, a 
kitchen and the central heating 
plant. The total cost is not ex- 
pected to exceed $8,000. It would 
have cost $25,000 to build a simi- 
lar edifice. With the help of the 
Home Mission Society another 
Baptist church has been properly 
established in the West. 
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First Impressions of Postwar France 


The Foreign Mission Board’s Special Representative in 
Europe is now in France making a survey of conditions 
among Baptists. He will proceed to other countries as 
soon as the military authorities grant him permission 


CROSSED the English Chan- 

nel by boat, landing at Dieppe, 
scene of the famous raid of 1942. 
Dieppe shows unmistakable signs 
of war. Docks are smashed. In 
the harbor were boats half hidden 
in the water. Buildings along the 
waterfront are in ruins. The train 
to Paris was comfortable, but in 
railroad yards en route are nu- 
merous evidences of bombings. 
Buildings near bridges are in 
ruins. The bridges are new and 
temporary. Ruins of the old 
bridges show the accuracy of the 
bombings. 

In Paris a good percentage of 
shops are closed for lack of mer- 
chandise. The only transporta- 
tion is by subway which is always 
crowded. It is like the rush hours 
in the New York subways, only 
here it is a rush, push, and crush 
at all hours of the day. 

There’ is great need here for 
clothing, shoes, soap, and food 
for very young children. The next 
12 months will be the hardest be- 
cause everything is worn out, and 
stocks are not going to be restored 
soon. Bedding and furniture are 
unobtainable. The great food 
shortage is in meat. A few fresh 
vegetables are now appearing in 
the markets and restaurants. I 
have eaten more radishes since ar- 
rival in Paris than I ever ate in 
all the previous years of my life. 

A prominent feature of life in 
Paris in recent weeks was the re- 
turn of French prisoners of war 
from Germany. The Gare d’Orsay 
had been converted into a huge 
reconditioning center where these 
men were put through the. bath- 
ing and cleaning process. Unfor- 








By Epwin A. BELL 


tunately new clothing for them 
was not always available. Both 
men and women could be seen on 
the streets still wearing the 
striped prison garb of the camps 
from which they had been re- 
leased. One day I saw a group of 
these prisoners parading up the 
Champs des Elysees, some hob- 
bling on canes, their hair closely 
cropped, their clothes dirty and 
ragged, a broken and sad-lodking 
group of men. 

The French Baptist Federation 
met in Paris soon after my arrival. 
I met most of the pastors and I 
have a good impression of them 
as a whole. There are some very 
capable men among them. The 
spirit of the meeting was fine. 
There was a good spiritual tone, 
courage about the future, and a 
marked attitude of unity. 


Among the French Baptists the - 


Edwin A. Bell, the Foreign Board’s 
new representative in Europe 
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outstanding figure is Henri Vin- 
cent, who is President of the Fed- 
eration. He had some close calls 
with the Nazi Gestapo because of 
his activities in behalf of the 
Jews. He was handcuffed and he 
and his wife were subjected to the 
third degree with threats of being 
shot. He does not talk much of 
his experiences but will answer 
questions about the years of the 
German occupation of France. 
Under his leadership a new series 
of Sunday evening services has 
been started in the old Rue de 
Lille building. They are well at- 
tended, particularly by French 
young people. After each service 
a mixed committee of French, 
English, and American young 
people arranges a fellowship hour 
which is increasingly popular. 

There are five Baptist students 
of theology under the auspices of 
the French Baptist Federation. I 
had a most interesting conference 
with them. The one problem now 
is their liability for French army 
service and they expect to be 
summoned almost any time. 

One of the gravest problems is 
shortage of paper, and difficulties 
in printing and distribution which 
make the immediate production 
of Christian literature, Bibles, 
and hymn books impossible. 


Dr. Frank M. Swaffield, pas- 
tor of Calvary Baptist Church, 
New Haven, Conn., wrote to each 
of the men in Calvary Church in 
service about World Communion 
Sunday and suggested that at 
the comparable hour of 11 a.m. 
he seek to have his chaplain serve 
communion to him. Thus all 
would be at the Lord’s table the 
world over at the same time. In 
addition, Dr. Swaffield asked each 
man to send word of his coopera- 
tion in order that his name may 
be read on Sunday; October 7th. 
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CHorld Communion Sunday 


World Communion Sundap Scripture 


This do in remembrance of me. Luke 22:19, 
When ye come together in the church, I hear that 


Praper for World Communion Sunday, 


TERNAL God, the one true home of our souls, 

look down in love today on our World Wide 
Communion Table. We bless Thee for the far-flung 
fellowship out of all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues who partake today of its em- 
blems, and who receive thereby, through faith, Christ 
crucified for us. 

For our nation and for the world with whose des- 
tinies our own are entangled, we pray. Grant that the 
sacrifices now being poured out may not come to a 
vain end. Save us, we beseech Thee, from following 
again in evil ways whose end is ruin. Let not igno- 
rance, selfishness, or greed hinder the building of a 
new order on earth which shall advance Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

Especially do we pray for those who were wont to 
be at this Table, but who are now in the service of their 
country the world round. In the hour of their trial, 
may their Christian faith come to their aid. Send a 
generous measure of Thy sustaining love upon their 
dear ones whose portion is that of anxious waiting. 

Hasten the day, we beseech Thee, when the sig- 
nificance of this blessed Table, crossing racial lines 
and transcending national boundaries, shall become 
real in our world, and men shall live together as 
brothers, sons of the Heavenly Father. 

We pray it in the name and in the spirit of Him 
whose Holy Feast this is, even Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen. 


Drink De All of Ht 
By E. Dent Lackey 


Drink ye all of it, all, not just a sup— 
Drink my faith, my love, said Jesus, 
Drink the fullness of my cup. 


Drink ye all of it, all, not just my peace— 
Drink my dangerous living, dying— 
Drink my fearless, glad release. 


Drink ye all of it, all, not just the sweet— 
Drink my bitter tears of anguish— 
Drink the dregs of my defeat. 


Drink ye all of it, all, not just my pain— 
Drink my joy of life abundant— 
Drink my triumph, drink my reign! 


From Tie Bulletin of Cauvanr Barristr Cuvnca, Washington, D. C. 


divisions exist among you; . . . when therefore ye 
assemble yourselves together, it is not possible to 
eat the Lord’s supper.—I Corinthians 11:18, 20. 


Thoughts on World Communion Sundap 


The only personal request Jesus ever made of his 
disciples was in connection with their observance 
of his memorial supper which he instituted on the 
night before his crucifixion. He gave many instruc- 
tions with regard to his world program of spreading 
the gospel but the only thing he ever asked his 
disciples to do for him personally was to observe 
this memorial supper. “This do in remembrance of 
me.” —Southern Baptist News Bulletin. 


ay 


World Communion Sunday is a token of hope, a 
promise of brotherhood deeper than the chasms of 
war, an exploration of the riches of living in filial 
relationship with God’s other children in all the 
earth. And to all who participate, it is a commit- 
ment to daily living of a character consistent with 
membership in the world family of God.—The Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 


oy 


We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
. . « We are one in allegiance to Him as Head of 
the Church. ... We are one in acknowledging 
that this allegiance takes precedence of any other 


allegiance that may make claims upon us. . . . We . 


are one because we are the objects of the love and 
grace of God, and are called by Him to witness in 
all the world to His glorious gospel—From The 
Affirmation of Unity, adopted by the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, at Edinburgh, August 
17, 1937. 

i 


World Communion Sunday symbolizes the beauty 
and power of a fellowship that is stronger than the 
boundaries of race or language. It is a fellowship 
that binds men of every group into one. It is a 
fellowship that is the only hope of bringing out of 
a world of hatred and strife a world of brotherhood 
and good will.—The Christian Indez. 
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He Could Not Thank God 
For the Atomic Bomb Victory! 


NY doubt as to whether or not the atomic 
bomb ended the war was settled by former 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill when he 
told the House of Commons, “It is to the 
atomic bomb more than to any other factor 
that we may ascribe the sudden, swift end 
of the war.” 

Are the American people now beginning to 
realize to their shame that the atomic bomb 
slaughter of civilians at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki has left an indelible stain on the fair 
name of the United States? The following sam- 
ples of reader comments in Washington and 
New York City newspapers furnish food for 
solemn thought: 

I hang my head in shame for my country. Up 
to now the United States was known all over the 
world for humaneness and generosity. That we 
should be the first to use the demoniacal atomic 
bomb is a blot that will remain as long as history. 

®e oe 

Had the Germans used such a weapon, what an 
outburst of righteous moral indignation would have 
welled up from the whole world! Has war so blunted 
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our own conscience that we are unable to discern 
wrong when it is done by our side? 
@ 00 

Do we remember what most Americans thought 
about Lidice? In my uncharitable fashion I wonder 
just what American city will now change its name 
to Hiroshima? 

© @ 0 

When the exhilaration of this scientific discovery 
has passed, we will think with shame of the first 
use to which it was put. 

©e°0e 

Atomic bombing is simply mass murder, sheer 
terrorism on the greatest scale the world has yet 
seen. We were aghast when the Germans bombed 
Coventry indiscriminately. Either our moral indig- 
nation then was mere pretense, something to be 
cast aside when the time came to retaliate, or we 
have now sunk to the level of the nazis. 

ORE OREO) 

This perversion of natural forces to hellish pur- 
poses constitutes a direct threat to the existence 
of the human race. Our government has character- 
ized this undertaking as “a $2,000,000,000 gamble.” 
Actually it gambled with 2,000,000,000 lives! By a 
notable coincidence the number of dollars spent 
approximates the number of living souls on earth. 

© @®e 

We — the great, idealistic, human democracies — 
we, of all civilized nations, did not hesitate to use 
the most destructive weapon of all times indiscrimi- 
nately against men, women, and children. What a 
precedent we have furnished to other nations even 
less concerned than we with scruples or ideals! 


This growing shame of America was given 
painful emphasis on August 15th by Rev. C. C. 
Thicknesse, Dean of St. Alban’s Abbey in 
Hertfordshire, England, when he banned a 
thanksgiving peace service and the ringing of 
the abbey bells because, as he explained, 

I cannot honestly thank God for an event brought 
about by an act of wholesale indiscriminate massacre 
which is different in kind from all acts of open 
warfare hitherto, however brutal and hideous. 


It was to be expected that Emperor Hirohito 
would join the chorus of protest. In his procla- 
mation to his people he said, 

The enemy has begun to employ a new and most 


cruel bomb, the power of which to damage is in- - 
calculable, taking the toll of many innocent lives. 
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To continue to fight would not only result in the 
obliteration of the Japanese nation, but it would 
lead to the total extinction of civilization. This is 
why we have accepted the Potsdam Declaration. 


A Christian Japanese in the United States 
offered this ominous comment, 


The Emperor made no mention of surrender. 
He declares that Japan had given in for the sake 
of humanity. So the Japanese people will continue to 
revere him as a great savior of mankind! 


It will be history’s most colossal irony if 
now Japanese propaganda spreads throughout 
Asia the legend that the war ended because 
the Japanese Emperor as a great Shinto 
humanitarian yielded to the superior brutality 
of a great and powerful Christian nation! What 
all this will ultimately mean for Christian 
missions in the Far East remains to be seen. 


Ecclesiastical Timidity 
Instead of Courage and Boldness 


HURCH pronouncements that deal with 

controversial issues too often manifest 
timidity when the occasion calls for courage 
and forthrightness of speech. Four years ago 
many church declarations timidly gave only 
token support instead of full endorsement to 
the proposals for feeding the starving women 
and children in the nazi occupied countries of 
Europe. Three years ago the Delaware Church 
Conference on the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, to which Baptists sent 12 delegates, was 
afraid to proclaim that the Christian church 
was not at war. Last January the Cleveland 
Church Conference, which included 41 Bap- 
tists, was too timid to suggest changes in the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan for four-power global 
domination, and gave that scheme unqualified 
approval. Fortunately the next day a few brave 
delegates demanded reconsideration and nine 
amendments were then adopted. Compare that 
original Cleveland timidity with the San Fran- 
cisco courage of 42 little nations who con- 
fronted the five big nations with 700 pages of 
amendments to the San Francisco Charter! 
Last summer the Federal Council Executive 
Committee was too timid to issue any state- 
ment on the “jellied gasoline” incendiary 
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obliteration bombing of Japan’s crowded cities. 
In fiery furnaces that combined “maximum 
human congestion with maximum inflam- 
mability,” a phrase ghastly descriptive of this 
modern method of waging war, hundreds of 
thousands of innocent women and children 
have been roasted alive. Conveniently the 
Federal Council by-passed its duty and re- 
ferred to the Foreign Mission Conference the 
dilemma of whether or not to say anything 
about it. In its declaration on the San Fran- 
cisco Charter of the United Nations, although 
stating that “in many respects the Charter 
will need continued improvement after it has 
been ratified and has become operative,” the 
Federal Council restricted its courage of ut- 
terance to that platitude. All references in its 
original draft to specific improvements were 
deleted. Not so timid was the Bishop of Lon- 
don. He denounced the Charter because “‘it is 
based on military strength, not disarmament,” 
declaring that “behind the Charter lie calcula- 
tions for military strength, the possibility of 
intrigues, and tacit alliances such as virtually 
wrecked the League of Nations.” 

The Founder of Christianity never lacked 
courage. The Old Testament prophets could 
hardly have been accused of timidity when 
they declared, “Thus saith the Lord!” Similar 
forthrightness ought to mark all ecclesiastical 
pronouncements. But American ecclesiastical 
courage during these years of war seems to have 
been reserved mostly for popular condemna- 
tions of the sins of our enemies. 

Now that mankind enters a long era of eco- 
nomic exhaustion, moral confusion, and spir- 
itual disillusionment, the times call anew for 
church boldness of speech instead of timidity, 
for a resolute idealism that permits no provi- 
sional compromise with what is called realism. 
In spite of the depths of barbarism into which 
our pagan civilization has sunk, the world still 
recognizes a distinction between white and 
black. It has little lasting respect for men or 
organizations too ready to accept what is gray 
because they see a little white mixed with the 
black. Whenever church bodies formulate res- 
olutions, they need to remember that plati- 
tudes are always known for what they are. 
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The Depersonalized Human Product 
of Standardization and Regimentation 


NE of the great problems confronting the 
post war world is the recovery of human 
individuality. Standardization and regimenta- 
tion are characteristics of our age. Impersonal- 
ity is their human product. Relentlessly per- 
sonality is suppressed. Accentuating this trend 
was the conscription of more than ten million 
American young men and of millions of other 
young men in the armed forces of their r-- 
spective nations. Mental processes are regi- 
mented; habits are prescribed; lives are regu- 
lated and standardized like their uniforms. 
The ominous global implications of this deper- 
sonalization trend are apparent in the regi- 
mented mass patterns of thought and action 
that during the past two decades had emerged 
in Italy, Germany, Russia, and Japan. Similar 
depersonalizing trends operate in industry 
where the pernicious effect of the machine on 
personality is intensified in the feverish tempo 
of global war productivity. Multitudes of fac- 
tory workers are no longer individual beings; 
they have become walking numbers identi- 
fiable solely by blouse and coat lapel badges. 
Easily and quickly the assembly line trans- 
forms a human personality into'a dehumanized 
automaton. 

Christianity alone has the motivating im- 
pulse and the inherent power to reverse this 
trend. Its basic teaching is the sacredness of 
individual human personality. In the concern 
of God as revealed in Christ, regardless of race, 
color, creed, irrespective of national origin, 
physical ability, mental capacity, social status, 
every man, woman, -and child is sacred as an 
individual person. In the proclamation and 
realization of this sublime truth the church is 
God’s instrument. Amid grandiose plans for the 
post war world, to which every denomination 
is now devoting time and thought, “let the 
church be the church”’ by placing foremost the 
recovery of individual personality. Then other 
social and political post war plans will more 
likely be achieved. Its Founder said that He 
had come to seek and to save that which was 
lost. Before a lost man can be saved, his own 
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awareness.of his own individuality and his own 
sense of the sacredness of his own personality 
must be restored. 


High Quantity and Low Quality 
of America’s Mental Food 


HE quantity and quality of mental food 

annually consumed by the American people 
should be cause for concern. Notwithstanding 
the current shortage of paper, it is estimated 
that American printing presses produce each 
day 50,000,000 copies of daily newspapers, each 
week 55,000,000 copies of weekly periodicals, 
and every 30 days 95,000,000 copies of monthly 
magazines. An immense proportion of periodi- 
cals are classed as “‘pulp magazines” that fea- 
ture crime and sex stories. Nobody knows how 
many millions of books are now being printed. 
Before the war it was reported that more than 
1,000,000 tons of paper were annually con- 
sumed by book publishers. Of this titanic out- 
put of reading matter, much is entertaining, in- 
forming, and educational; a considerable pro- 
portion is demoralizing and degrading; only a 
limited amount can be said to be stimulating or 
edifying. This enormous production constitutes 
formidable, aggressive, well financed competi- 
tion for the church press which must continue 
to be the chief source of inspirational and reli- 
gious reading matter for the American people. 
In its numerous varieties, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, denominational, including Roman 
Catholic, and undenominational, the church 
press reports a circulation of about 13,000,000 
copies, or less than 7% of the secular press. 
Once again October is designated as Protestant 
Press Month. As in other years this period 
offers opportunity to expand the good will of 
the church press, to increase its circulation to 
whatever extent the paper shortage will permit, 
and to promote-a larger recognition of its im- 
portance in fostering church loyalty, in sup- 
porting the world Christian mission, in up- 
holding idealism amid today’s cynicism and 
materialism, and .in maintaining Christian 
standards and principles in a pagan civilization 
whose culture is barbarism and whose guiding 
principle is only a 20th century power politics 
adaptation of the law of the jungle. 
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Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ For some Years THE Epitor or Missions was a 
member of the First Baptist Church in Boston, 
Mass., during the pastorate of the late Dr. Austen 
K. de Blois who died in his 79th year on August 10, 
1945 in Philadelphia, Pa. His vigorous, scholarly, 
and stimulating preaching left an impact that abides 
to this day. In his death the denomination has not 
only lost a great preacher. ut an able educator who 
for 10 years headed the Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary until his retirement in 1936 as President 
Emeritus, and a brilliant author, editor, and jour- 
nalist. More than a dozen outstanding books are the 
product, of his pen. His scholarly editorials in The 
Watchman-Ezxaminer are as fresh today as when 
they were written during his editorship. Year after 
year in The Daily Bulletin of the Northern Baptist 
Convention his Convention Comments were read by 
thousands of delegates with keen appreciation of his 
uncanny ability to distinguish between the signifi- 
cant and the inconsequential. On nearly a score of 
organizations—collegiate, missionary, local, state, 
national, denominational, interdenominational, ecu- 
menical—he served as trustee, board member, or 
president. To all he gave in unstinted measure the 
benefit of his counsel and experience. He was the 
embodiment of culture and dignity, yet blessed with 
a gracious and lovable personality. His theological 
conservatism ‘neither marred his fellowship with 
those who did not agree with him nor weakened his 
wholehearted cooperation in the ongoing service 
program of Northern Baptists. By whatever stand- 
ard he was measured, Dr. de Blois was a great man, 
a noble Christian, a true Baptist. 


@ THE CHARTER OF THE NEW WORLD ORGANIZA- 
TION, as adopted by the San Francisco Conference 
on June 26, 1945, now awaits formal ratification by 
the 50 participating nations. The long, discourag- 
ing, and at times seemingly endless discussion over 
amendments and over the veto power demanded by 
the so-called “ Big Five” nations (the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, China, and France whose 
restoration to bigness may be open to question), 
will soon be forgotten. But what should not be 
forgotten is a profound comment by Mr. Guillermo 
Belt, Cuban Ambassador to the United States. 
“The Big Five nations tell us little nations,” said 
he, “that we must have faith in them. I ask them, 
how much faith do they have in each other?” Unless 
the big nations and the little nations maintain 
confidence in one another, and unless they truly 
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follow international policies of justice and thereby, 
replace current distrust with mutual respect, it 
makes little difference how many ratification signa- 
tures have been affixed. Without such confidence 
and mutual respect the San Francisco Charter, 
like the now completely forgotten Atlantic Charter 
which prepared the way for American participation 
in the war, will be only another scrap of paper. 


@ ONE OF THE TERSEST YET MOST MEANINGFUL 
and tragic summaries of the history of Europe ap- 
peared recently on the editorial page of The Daily 
Oregonian, of Portland, Oregon: “‘ European history 


re 
THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 124 — 
FAREWELL TO SUGAR 


UGAR has vanished from the restaurant table. 
Cookies have lost their sweetness. Canned fruits 
no longer swim in heavy syrup. Sugar ration stamps 
for home canning have taken wings. Ice cream is a 
memory. Ginger ale and other soft drinks have disap- 
peared. Hard candies lack the palatable, sweetened 
quality of other years. Everywhere is evidence of 
the shortage of sugar. 

Where has the sugar gone? Admittedly a consid- 
erable quantity has gone to war via the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber and smokeless powder. 
What is not so well known is the enormous diversion 
of sugar into beverage alcohol. According to figures 
compiled by the Internal Revenue Bureau, as sum- 
marized in Progress, July, 1945, the past four years 
have witnessed an ever increasing use of sugar in 
alcoholic liquor. Here are the figures: 


135,531,375 pounds in 1941 
147,271,062 pounds in 1942 
150,954,828 pounds in 1943 
183,936,092 pounds in 1944 


That means an increase of nearly 50,000,000 pounds 
of sugar per year. And the end is not in sight. By all 
signs, reduced home sugar rations are certain, 

When the American people were persuaded by the 
liquor interests to vote for repeal they were never 
told that their vote would eventually mean that the 
breakfast table, the fruit cannery, the cake bakery, 
the ice cream factory, the candy store,—all would 
have to deprive themselves of sugar in order to 
divert it to alcoholic liquor. . 
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is an endless process of burying the hatchet but 
always retaining a blueprint showing in exact detail 
the place of burial.” With the end of the war in 
Europe, the generals, statesmen, politicians, diplo- 
mats, and imperialists will soon gather to rebuild a 
shattered continent. Will they this time leave the 
hatchet permanently buried in the wreckage of war, 
or will they again keep a blueprint showing where 
the hatchet can be dug up for use 25 years hence? 


@ IN APPEALING FoR $10,000,000 for the comple- 
tion of New York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, its Bishop contrasted today’s global values 
by saying, “If you think $10,000,000 is a large sum 
for the completion of a cathedral that wil] stand 
through the ages to the glory of God, let me say 
that it required $35,000,000 recently to repair the 
damaged airplane carrier Franklin.” Although it is 
a trite over-simplification, it is everlastingly true 
that if our 20th century civilization had built a few 
more cathedrals and had established a few more 








The Church and the Re- 
turning Soldier, by Roy A. 
BurKHART, is a sane book on 
assimilating the returning service 
man into civilian life in general 
and in particular into civilian 
church life. General Eisenhower 
has recently cautioned Americans 
against psycho-analyzing the re- 
turning soldiers. He describes 
them as “perfectly normal human 
beings who have been through a 
lot and want a pat on the back 
and want to be told they are 
pretty good fellows.” This book 
proceeds, in general, on that kind 
of an assumption. Underlying all 
its thoughts is a plea for a re- 
vitalized church, strong enough 
to really appeal to and serve men. 
No provincial, narrow-minded 
church can do this. The author is 
an expert in counseling, and the 
insights on giving guidance to the 
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Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


wounded, the confused, and those 
who have personal problems, are th» minister and the church can 


Still Walkin’! 
Still Preachin’! 


HOWARD 


walkin’ Preacher 
OF THE OZARKS 


“As full of personal ad- 
ventures and anecdotes as 
a nut of meat.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“A stimulating record of 
consecration and faith.” 
—The Churchman 


Illustrated @ $2.50 
At all bookstores 
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mission stations across the earth, there would have 
been no occasion for the original construction and 
later repair of airplane carriers or the‘mass destruc- 
tion of cities by demolition bombs and the massacre 
of civilian populations by incendiary bombs. Civili- 
zation can have cathedrals or carriers and bombing 
planes. It cannot permanently have both. 


DuRING THE SUMMER HEARINGS before a com- 
mittee of Congress on the proposals for American 
peacetime military conscription, permission was 
granted to several war and navy department officials 
and high ranking army and navy officers in favor of 
conscription to testify. But permission to speak was 
withheld from officers and enlisted men, reported 
Conscription News, “who are opposed to peacetime 
military training.” Is not this a flagrant example of 
military suppression of freedom of speech? Is it 
not typical of the Prussian militarism which oppo- 
nents of peacetime conscription are determined shall 
not be established in the United States? 








most helpful. There is little that 


do that is not suggested in this 
book. In the last analysis, the at- 
titude that the returning veteran 
takes toward the church will de- 
pend on the kind of a minister 
and the kind of a church to which 
he returns. (Harper and Brothers; 
217 pages; $2.00.) 
©e 0 


Re-educating Germariy, by 

' Werner RIcuTEr, is a timely 
contribution to an exceedingly 
important and increasingly con- 
troversial subject. The author is 
a former professor in the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald and ad- 
minister of university affairs in 
the German Government’s Min- 
istry of Education, then an exile 
from Germany because of op- 
position to nazi domination of 
the educational system, and now 
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TVVVVVVVVVV VV VV VV VV VV VV =omany radical departures from the 
educational system which he sur- 


PIONEERS OF TOMORROW veys in several opening chapters. 
by Hans Weil Introduction of the American col- 


American students in colleges, universities, and seminaries are urged by this European-born lege system with its democratic 
teacher and writer to help shape the America of tomorrow. Choose a task, he says; prepare campus life, elementary educa- 
thoroughly for it; and undertake it with the courage, enthusiasm, and persistence of a pio- i " 
neer. “Fulfills an urgent need of the present college generation.”— Reinhard Bendix. $1.25 tion under German vanes teach 
ers whose milder spirit would 


| HAVE SEEN GOD WORK IN CHINA permeate the system and military 
by Sherwood Eddy influence would thus disappear, 


"A moving and authoritative record of the missionary movement in this most fruitful of all the compulsory study of former 


mission fields. Here is world-shaking history narrated by one who helped make it.” nazi text-books instead of whole- 
—Presbyterian Outlook. sale burning of them, and of Hit- 
“Its great contribution lies in thumbnail sketches of missionary and Y.M.C.A. leaders, his ler’s speeches so that the new gen- 


insistence on indigenous Chinese leadership, and his belief that the burning desire of the 


people to create a new order provides a supreme opportunity to the entire Christian eration of Germans will always 


movement.” — International Journal of Religious Education. $1.50 know evils of the period from 

which they emerged, and why 

NEWS FROM NORTH OF THE NILE Germany’s desperate postwar eco- 

by Paul Harris, Jr. | nomic and social plight is what it 

By presenting the Bible as though it were current news this strikingly different book en- is. All this means full exposure of 
courages extensive reading of the Scriptures and provides a wealth of information about : 

them. “An arresting contribution in the field of religious books . . . makes the drama of Germans to the truth which —_ 

the Bible as vibrant and startling as the morning newspaper.”— GUY EMERY SHIPLER. $1.50 der nazism had been denied 

pene them. Finally he urges a revival 

ar : spin of Christian faith and a recon- . 
Association Press struction of the German educa- 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. tional system on the foundations 








DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA ° Christian ethics. By such meth- 


ods Germany can recover her 
a professor at Elmhurst College 
in Illinois. There is refreshing re- 


alism in his discussion of allied Thinking W here JESUS Thought 


occupation of Germany and its : 
effects on postwar German edu- by Hillyer H. Straton 


cation, for he pertinently observes In this significant book of fine sermons, the 
that “no educator can sit indefi- thinking of Jesus in many vital and practical 


nitely on a bayonet,” and “one fields is ap sep weer gs » profoundly 
cannot simultaneously enslave a TS Sn 
people and educate it for free- Thinking Where Jesus Thought meets a 
dom.” He sees a two-fold danger ~—— “ ae religious life of Amer- 
: . ica, ast t iscusses 
in the control of the re-education tucidly such soobinme as 
of Germany: (1) In one part of culture, sin, temptation, 
Germany all education will be 














forgiveness, wealth and 
peace. A book needed by 











patterned after the Russian sys- every preacher. A book to 
tem and three other parts after be read and reread. 

the British, American, and French The Author 

systems; and (2) controlled ed- Sanmcetveliihideiiaincitieniadln 
ucation will be completely dis- 7 to ee 
credited by the German people Purchase from on Relacions with Disciples, Board 
who will forever associate educa- Your Bookstore of Pesos Cogacil of Cherches, 
tion for democracy with military $2.00 hy FR 

papers. a 


occupation. The re-education of . 
Germany must, therefore, be left THE BETHANY PRESS * S§T. LOUIS 3, MO. 
to the Germans. He proposes 
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Every American will be proud 
to own this 


HEROIC STORY 
of an 


AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY 


urma 






By GORDON S. SEAGRAVE 


“This book will work mir- 
acles of understanding... 
more fascinating than any 
fiction ever could be... A 
tall, glorious milestone in 
missionary literature.” 

— Christian Herald 


“An authoritative hero tale 
of both missions and war.” 
— Christian Century 
With many illustrations $3.00 
At all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11 








true cultural mission and become 
again an honored member in a 
European, social, and Christian 
world order. (University of Chi- 
cago Press; 227 pages; $3.50.) 
® 8 © 
Experience Worketh Hope, 


by ArtHur Joun Gossip, is 
Scotch preaching at its best. The 
sub-title is “Some Thoughts for 
a Troubled Day.” These are 
pleading and passionate evangeli- 
cal sermons flowing from a mind 
that is not only rooted and 
grounded in the faith but also 
based in great learning and cul= 
ture. Dr. Gossip is interesting, 
fresh, and has a knack for the 
novel approach to a text. He is 
constantly amazed and grateful 
that a Holy God loves him, a sin- 
ner, and does so much for him. 
That spirit of wonder and thanks- 





giving is the heart of his preach- 
ing. His mind is contemporaneous 
in that he knows how to make the 
gospel live, yet he deals rever- 
ently with eternal truths. His 
English is strange in places— 
probably some of it is Scotch 
colloquialism—and the reader has 
the impression that these sermons 
were not even rewritten for pub- 
lication. They strike fire in the 
mind of the thinker and in the 
heart of the worshipper. He has a 
great sermon, “On the Imitation 
of Christ: A Warning,” that is 
the most searching criticism of 
Christian pacifism. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; 200 pages; $2.00.) 


More Valued than ever! 


Harry Emerson 


FOSDICK 
aVe cert 
a iinnen (@ 
Beva\live 


Let Dr. Fosdick help you dis- 
cover the real certainties in a 
time of uncertainty. These 
twenty-five stirring messages 
—the latest published—will 
increase in spiritual value 
with the coming years, 
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Flight to Destiny, edited by 
Rots I. Searury, tells the story 
of the short but far-reaching min- 
istry to youth by Theadore C. 
Hume, with extracts from his 
journal, family letters, and wor- 
ship material from his writings. 
He was shot down while flying 
over Europe on a mission of re- 
lief and reconstruction. (Associa- 
tion Press; 124 pages; $1.25.) 
(Continued on page $45) 


$2.00 
























A Source Book 
of MISSIONS 





Pathfinders of the 
WORLD 
MISSIONARY 
CRUSADE 


by Sherwood Eddy 


HERE are the life stories of heroic 
figures who carried the crusade for 
Christ into every corner of the globe 
—the real peacemakers of the earth. 
Here is the sweeping story of mis- 
sions, world wide in scope, that draws 
all of the movements into the com- 
mon zeal for the Church Triumphant. 
Here, too, one catches something of 
the enthusiasm, the driving force, that 
leads men and women to dedicate 
their lives to missionary service. 


Dr. Eddy has lived missions for half a 
century. He is one of the few men in 
the world who could have written 
this book. He has filled it with the 
intimate and vivid detail that only 
firsthand information can give. 


THE AUGUST CHOICE OF THE 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


Must reading for those who hope 
to understand and appreciate the 
problem of missions. 


$2.75 
At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon Cokesbury Press 
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The Atomic Bomb and the Open Door 


There is only one way for humanity to look forward 
to ultimate triumph instead of to endless tragedy 


By Reupen E. NELSon 


APTISTS today stand with their fellow Chris- 
tians before a great open door. We look not at 
a conventional door. The atomic bomb has ob- 
literated the very wall in which the door stood open. 
There is nothing left that can hide our view of the 
tragedy of human genius dedicated to destruction, 
of the hideousness of sin with its harvest of blood- 
shed, famine, and pestilence. Through this great 
gaping, undefined opening into the consciousness of 
humanity we look today, startled, half-numbed, 
even as we try to rejoice in that which our poor 
human vocabulary calls “victory.” 

We cannot turn away from the scene. It was a 
scene like this our Master looked upon when He saw 
the “ multitudes scattered and torn as sheep without 
a shepherd.” It was this, and infinitely more, that 
Jesus Christ saw as in the heartbreak of Calvary He 
gave Himself for the redemption of us all. 

Baptists are impelled to enter this great unde- 
fined “door” by the fact of their basic message. We 
have believed and preached the new birth. We have 
heralded the hope of transformed personality 
through Christ, and that is the need of this hour! 

We see more clearly now than ever that only as 
the destiny of government is in the hands of men 
whose hearts have been made just by God; that only 
as the ideas of men are shaped by leaders who have 
learned to think God’s thoughts after Him; that 
only as power, privilege, and knowledge come to 
those whose hearts have been made unselfish by the 
Divine Love, only thus can we look forward to tri- 
umph instead of tragedy. The dignity and eternal 
value of each individual life is assured only in the 
message of the gospel. 

As Baptists we are impelled to enter this great, 
yawning “ door” because this faith in the gospel has 
ever made us a great missionary people. Our only 
reason for group-existence as Northern Baptists is 
the missionary motive. We came into being for the 
purpose of evangelization. The unity of our fellow- 
ship has centered around that purpose. We have re- 
joiced most truly in our principle of independence 
when we have voluntarily assumed the limitations 
placed upon our freedom by the burden of a great 
mutual task. 





The need of this hour intensifies the urgency of 
our missionary activity. As a convention born for 
the purpose of missions we.can do no less than lose 
ourselves in selfless dedication to the bringing of the 
Gospel of Christ to the whole world. 





Reuben E. Nelson, New General 
Director of Finance and Promotion 


As we look at our unified budget we recognize how 
wondrously equipped we are to meet the varied 
needs at home and abroad. God has brought us to 
such a day as this with the tools we need in our 
hands. Supported by prayer, financial cooperation, 
genume understanding, by the best of our sons and 
daughters recruited for a great task, our missionary 
organizations become the translation of the holy 
urge of this hour that glows in your soul and mine. If 
we conceive of our message and purpose as we 
ought, we cannot merely look through, we must 
surge through the open door in a great “Crusade for 
Christ.” 

Certainly the Holy Spirit was Guide to those who 
conceived of this year’s program as a Crusade, not 
knowing when they planned how completely open 
would be the door to advance. With a great Chris- 
tian Life Crusade bringing us face to face with the 
spiritual implications of our task, and with a World 
Mission Crusade implementing our awakened pur- 
pose with means of advance and rehabilitation, 
Baptists face a year unprecedented in possibility. 
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The Christian Life Crusade 
Requires Adequate Preparation 


More than 200 Training Conferences are needed 
in preparation for the Christian Life Crusade 


By Evan J. SHEARMAN 


ORTHERN Baptists are not 
alone in their Crusade for 
Christ through their Christian 
Life Crusade and their World 
Mission Crusade. Many other de- 
nominations are being summoned 
to similar crusades. The combined 
impetus of these crusades should 
have a tremendous influence for 
Christ in all parts of the earth. If 
we give our best to the Master 
now our generation can be used of 
God vitally to change the world; 
if we withhold our lives and sub- 
stance, preferring our own physi- 
cal satisfactions, God will be 
compelled to use others in helping 
his Kingdom come. 

The Christian Life Crusade 
begins in our churches in January 
and much preparation is needed 
through the autumn season. Each 
church should officially enroll 
through its state office. The Cru- 
sade Chairman should be care- 
fully selected and a representative 
Committee and Sub-committees 
chosen. We will not have another 
opportunity to carry through this 
crusade under present conditions 
and our best efforts are required 
in the beginning to assure success. 
Leaders selected should be pres- 
ent at one of the 214 Training 
Conferences held nearest their 
church. Because of the impor- 
tance of these training confer- 
ences leaders should be prepared 
to give up a business day or an 
event of social pleasure in order to 
be present. A well-prepared team 
will visit each training conference 
to conduct the opening devo- 
tional services and give an inter- 


pretation of the Crusade. There- 





upon the conference will divide 
into the several groups represent- 
ing the Crusade areas for achieve- 
ment. In some centers the Train- 
ing Conferences will be held in the 
morning and afternoon with lunch 
between sessions, and in other 
centers through the late afternoon 
and evening with supper between. 
The entire conference will reas- 
semble for the last half hour to 
listen to a closing address and to 
join in a period of consecration. 
The Christian Life Crusade is 
not really so new. It is a striking 
and purposeful attempt to help 
Baptists underscore those things 
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which they ought to be more ef- 
fectively doing for Christ. 


United Church Canvass 
New Poster 


The picture on the new United 
Church Canvass poster empha- 
sizes the call of religion to youth. 
The poster is beautifully printed 
in full color, size 17 by 21 inches. 
In a blank space 17 by 31% inches 
below the picture church organ- 
izations may place their own im- 
print. Order copies from the 
United Church Canvass, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
A new leaflet about the Canvass 
called A Great Idea, will be mailed 
on request. The United Church 
Canvass is gaiuing increasingly 
wide acceptance in communities 
throughout the United States. Its 
coming Canvass periods include 
Nov. 18 to Dec. 2, 1945; and 
Feb. 17 to March 10, 1946. 
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A Venture in 
Christian Fellowship 


A Christian Fellowship Educa- 
tional Center has been estab- 
lished at 2510 Center Ave. in 
Pittsburgh by the Alleghany, 
Pittsburgh, and Union Baptist 
Associations. In the fall of 1944, a 
Survey Committee recommended 
steps to improve relations be- 
tween white and Negro Baptists. 
It was believed that by working 
together in some significant enter- 
prise of Christian service, there 
would be developed friendships 
and understandings which would 
cut across racial divisions. A pro- 
gram of group activities is being 
organized and the Center will 
work through departments of 
Christian Education in the Asso- 
ciations and provide materials, 
projects, and leadership in Chris- 
tian human relations. Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Robinson, a recent gradu- 
ate of Colgate-Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, is the Director. 


The Retirement 
of M. E. McIntosh 


Mr. M. E. McIntosh, for more 
than 20 years Secretary of Publici- 
ty for the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, and editor of special 





M. E. MelIntosh 




















Secretary L. W. Bumpus of the Pittsburgh Baptist Association, and 
Director William H. Robinson and the Committee for the Pittsburgh 
Christian Center . 


tributions to the more effective 
presentation of the denomina- 
tional program. He has long been 
an advocate of; graphic and pic- 
torial methods.’ Members of the 
Council’s staff gave a farewell 
luncheon for Mr. McIntosh on 
Friday, August 31, and voiced 
appreciation for his fine work. 


publications, retired on August 
$1. He has been editor of the well 
known January reading books, 
the current issue of which is en- 
titled Crusade, and will soon 
come from the press. During his 
long: service, “Mac,” as he is 
widely known throughout the de- 
nomination, has made many con- 
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The Postwar Service of Northern Baptists 


An analysis of the financial goal of $14,000,000 that 
is needed for restoration, rehabilitation, and advance 


The Crusade for Christ, as presented in the Postwar Fund, will pro- 
vide for restoration, rehabilitation, and a great program of advance. 


For the next two years of world relief and emergency, 
new missionary personnel at home and abroad, hos- 
pital supplies, travel to mission fields, evangelism, 
juvenile protection, and an expanded program of 


theological education and student work........... $4,000,000 
For restoration of churches, schools, hospitals and ad- 

vance in foreign missions......................+. 2,500,000 
For advance in Home Missions, new churches, schools 

hospitals in Latin America and among Indians... . . . 750,000 
For church extension through cities and states in new 

permanent communities for Christian centers... .. . 3,500,000 
For a national Baptist student loan and scholarship fund 

and for a building rehabilitation program for four 

SOND. ss va. wikdh eelees we¥es USs vances Lee. 950,000 
For the national pensions funds for Baptist ministers 

PE INL, cig os ne. c. Sraehd ous so ad Rede bees 1,500,000 
For missionary promotion, a stabilization and adjust- 

ment fund, and miscellaneous non-recurring items. . . 800,000 


$14,000,000 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Missionary Reconstruction Begins 


in the Philippine Islands 


An encouraging summary compiled from report letters from 
Filipino Baptist leaders, and from missionaries who were 
rescued from the Santo Tomas Internment Camp in Manila 


ARLY in 1942 Baptist mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines 
were taken by the Japanese from 
their place of evacuation back to 
Iloilo. The city was then in flames. 
The fire had its way, for the water 
mains had been blown up. A re- 
port from Iloilo three years later 
states: “The city is unbelievably 
destroyed. The mission hospital is 
gone except for the main building; 
the classroom building has a hole 
in it big enough to drive a truck 
through. Central Philippine Col- 
lege is desolate.” The Student 
Center at La Paz remained 
habitable although in need of ex- 
tensive repairs. The Emmanuel 
Hospital at Capiz fared better. 
The major question for re- 


By Apa P. STEARNS 


habilitation of the work is not 
what is left but who is left. The 
future will be built upon Chris- 
tian leadership, not upon bricks 
and mortar, necessary as the lat- 
ter may be. Eleven heroic and ex- 
perienced missionaries lost their 
lives on the island of Panay. For 
the remaining missionary person- 
nel, internment and bombings 
have ended. After health is re- 
stored, a new beginning is at 
hand. 

The first concern of released 
missionary internees was to con- 
tact Filipino colleagues. They 
found a great asset for the future 
in the fact that the Filipino has no 





The 10th annual Philippine Baptist Leadership Training Institute, in 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands, May 24-—June 7, 1941, six months before Pearl 
Harbor. Dean was Miss Dorothy A. Dowell, fourth from left in second 
row. She was one of the 11 missionaries executed by the Japanese 





sense of defeat. One Baptist 
mother writes, “We have not 
tasted milk or butter for four 
years and tasted bread from our 
ration only this month, but,” she 
continues in high faith, “the 
Lord provides for us. We are 
happy in Him because we are 
saved.” No sooner had war 
abated in the major areas than 
Baptist work in the Philippines 
entered its post-war phase. Im- 
mediately physicians connected 
with mission hospitals, pastors, 
evangelists, the Secretary of the 
Convention of Philippine Baptist 
Churches, and other men made 
their way from village retreats to 
former centers of work. This sum- 
mary considers primarily the 
women who are already restoring 
a devastated enterprise. 

Nurses from Baptist hospitals 
found their way to Manila to help 
American Army nurses during the 
liberation of that city and other 
areas of Luzon. Miss Loreto 
Tupaz of Iloilo gathered together 
the student nurses of the two 
Baptist hospitals and started 
them toward completion of a full 
year’s work. Miss Leonor de la 
Cruz, hospital evangelist and 
nurse at Iloilo, was on Leyte Is- 
land when the American troops 
arrived. She helped in many ways, 
but her most unique service was 
teaching in a little school that de- 
veloped at the request of army and 
navy men who want to return to 
the Philippines as missionaries. 
This group organized themselves 
into The Missionary League, and 
became an unusual “Missionary 
Training School.” 

The high school at Iloilo was 
opened at the Student Center the 
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last of May. Before any mission- 
ary could get to the city, the Fili- 
pinos were already developing 
plans and publicity for the re- 
opening of Central Philippine 
College. Also in May, Miss 
Jacoba Ibanez used her own funds 
to have the Home School at 
Capiz cleaned after Japanese and 
guerrillas had used the building. 
Within the month she opened the 
usual classes from kindergarten 
through first year high school. 
The faculty lived in the building. 
Parts of the roof had been re- 
moved; windows and doors were 
gone; there were many bullet 
holes; not a piece of furniture re- 










TIDINGS 





Responsive Chinatown 
in San Francisco 

A visitor to the First Chinese 
Baptist Church in San Francisco 
on a Sunday morning will be im- 
pressed by two unusual facts: (1) 
he will have a hard time to find a 
seat; and (2) fully 90% of the 
congregation will be young peo- 
ple. From this church $88 young 
men are in the armed forces of the 
United States. Between January 
and Easter, 48 new members have 
been received by baptism. 

The Y.M.C.A. boys’ worker 
said to the missionary, “You 
have the worst boys in the com- 
munity and you can be thankful 
for them.” After one year of boys’ 
work a marked change can be 
seen in the lives of many boys 
from non-Christian homes. Re- 
cently 25 boys from this group 
came to church in a body, sang a 
special number, and were very 
attentive throughout the whole 
service. The speaker of the morn- 


mained; all water supply and 
electrical connections had been 
put out of order. The teachers 
wore wooden slippers and no 
one had adequate clothing. Miss 
Ibanez concluded her report, “We 
here who are living realize that 
our lives are spared because we 
have not done enough work for 
Him who died for us.” 
Destruction of Christian litera- 
ture was so extensive that first 
requests from destitute Filipino 
Christians were not for food and 
clothing but for Bibles. Plates for 
printing had been stored in a con- 
crete vault at the rear of the 
building occupied by the Ameri- 


ing was the new volunteer boys’ 
director, a minister of the gospel 
studying the Chinese language at 
the University of California. He 
stressed the importance of boys 
now in relation to the future of 
the world when they wilk become 
the leaders. Under this director 
are three young men who were 
stirred to serve as club leaders in 


the Chinese Church. 
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can Bible Society whose Secre- 
tary, upon release from intern- 
ment, found 90% of the type un- 
damaged. Actual printing must 
be somewhat delayed. The Bible 
Society, however, has already put 
on presses in this country gospels 


in three languages, one of which is 
spoken in Baptist areas. 
Christians everywhere give 


thanks to God for sparing many 
loyal workers who are the true 
pillars of Filipino churches thhkt 
are living still. American youth 
are called to stand by the side 
of these worthy fellow Christians 
as builders of a new structure 
founded in the will of God. 
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The church has won the inter- 
est and respect of Chinatown by 
its cooperative spirit in planning 
for inter-church community ac- 
tivities, such as the Church Vaca- 
tion School, the summer Christian 
Chinese Cénference, the Christian 
Youth Advance Training School, 
the monthly interdenominational 
Youth Fellowship, and the An- 
nual Christmas Caroling. The 
church is also active in the Bap- 





Thanksgiving Day Dinner at San Francisco’s Chinese Baptist Church 
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tist Bay Area. Various groups as 
well as individuals have given 
generously to the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. 

One of the most encouraging 
factors is the way the young peo- 
ple are taking hold of the church 
program as leaders in Sunday 
school, young people’s and mis- 
sionary organizations. As they 
gain practical experience, assume 
responsibility, and acquire knowl- 
edge of the great Christian enter- 
prise throughout the world, their 
own growth in Christian steward- 
ship and living is inevitable.— 


Celia D. Allen. 
The First Term 


in Its New Home 


Throughout the summer, fol- 
lowing moving day on June 15th, 






















students and faculty members at 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago worked in- 
cessantly to put the newly ac- 
quired property into first class 
condition for the opening of the 
new term on September 18th. The 
school’s new home is located at 
510 Wellington Avenue, a short 
distance north of downtown Chi- 
cago, and includes two large con- 
nected buildings. One is a six 





story edifice built in 1924 and the 
other a three-floor house, origi- 


nally belonging to Mr. Frederic 


Delano, former president of the 
Wabash Railroad. President Rob- 
ert H. Beaven reports the new 
property excellently adapted to 
the Training School needs. The 
new home was secured through 
the help of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety, the school’s sponsor. 


A Service Project 
in Mexico 

Yolanda, a medical student in 
the University of Poebla, Mexico, 
is one of the faithful members of 
the Philathea Class in the Baptist 
Church. She found out that visi- 
tors were permitted twice a week 
in the Old People’s Home, which 


BELOW: New 
home of the Bap- 
tist Missionary 
Training School. 
LEFT: President 
Robert H. Beaven 
™ welcomes Carrie 
3. Dollar, Youth 
Fellowship, Flor- 
ence Carman, in- 
structor in Bible, 
Alice Green, Field 
Secretary, and 
Helen Schmitz, 
Counselor 
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is housed in a dingy, old building 
near the center of the city. The 
class named Yolanda and two 
nurses to visit the Home and see 
what could be done to bring a 
little joy to the people. The 
woman in charge is called the 
“Madre” (Catholic title of 
““Mother”). Our representatives 
could not say they were from a 
Sunday school class or they would 
probably not have been admitted, 
but as friendly visitors they were 
well treated. 

When the girls asked the 
“Madre” what they could bring 
as a little gift on future visits, 
she suggested sweet bread, as the 
bread provided by the Institution 
is of very poor quality. The girls 
reported at the next class session 
and an offering was taken to buy 
bread. Now whenever the visitors 
go on Sunday afternoon, they 
take as many sweet breads as 
they can afford to buy. They tell 
us that the old people are pathet- 
ically grateful. The “Madre” 
indicates which are the poorest 
men and women and the callers 
distribute the little gifts. A grad- 
uate nurse, who was in that party 
recently, was so shocked at the 
pitiable condition that she has 
promised fifty centavos a week.— 
Mabel V. Young. 
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New mission study materials ar- 
ranged to form a map of Africa 


Why Study Africa? 

From an article by Emory Ross, of 
the Foreign Missions Conference 
It was by no means through 

blind chance three years ago that 

Africa was chosen for this year’s 

foreign study by the churches of 

North America. The combined 

judgment which made that choice 

was and is based on factors clearly 
defined in the global responsibil- 
ity and strategy of the church. 
Africa is to be one of the world’s 
most searching tests as to what 
the nations are really prepared 
to do in international cooperation. 

For the time being the rest of the 

world can do pretty much as it 

pleases about Africa. Africa can- 
not yet itself effectively apply the 
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pressures and counterpressures on 
other nations which, for example, 
India can. Africa, therefore, will 
be a test of our real desires. 

The church has a vital role to 
play in informing and securing the 
expression of public opinion in 
this country with regard to inter- 
nationally-agreed policies affect- 
ing Africa: (1), because of its 
century-and-a-quarter knowledge 
and understanding of African 
needs and potentials; (2), because 
of its overall duty of vigorously 
stimulating and supporting all 
American participation in world 
affairs based on the application of 
Christian principles. 


Kongo Kintuadi 


Koneo Kintuapt by Dana 
M. Axsavuau, formerly a mis- 
sionary in the Congo and now 
Foreign Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission Society for 
Europe and the Belgian Congo, 
is a book both authoritative and 
sparkling with life with the back- 
ground of experience and the 
perspective of wider contacts in 
his present capacity. The heart 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
I AND II THESSALONIANS 
for September 
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Reproduction of front cover of 
Dana M. Albaugh’s new book 


of the book is evangelism. Congo 
proverbs and the prayers of Congo 
Christians add a devotional qual- 
ity. The book provides an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
Baptist African leaders in their 
own setting and a perspective of 
Baptist work in relation to all 
other denominations in Congo. 
There is the challenge of immedi- 
ate postwar activity and untold 
opportunity. The large format 
provides space for pictures, charts, 
and maps profusely distributed 
through its 40 pages of friendly 
fellowship with Congo Christians. 
Price, 60 cents. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 








Werld Wide Gaild 


Rogal Ambassadors 








Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
Peace! World Peace! A word 
we waited for during long, tragic 
years, the word that could bring 
some semblance of hope and 
meaning to this generation. 





But peace is so much more 
than a word. It is the greatest 
challenge that has ever come to 
this or any generation the world 
has known. It is a fateful hour 
for our country and because of 


it for the world. Prestige and 
power hold fearful temptations to 
selfishness, to advantage over 
weakness elsewhere, to insensi- 
tivity to terrible need. Here is a 
critical need for the Christian 
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motives of service, compassion 
and love, to use and direct the 
power for the good of all. 

It is hard to put into words the 
weight of responsibility for the 
future of the world which rests on 
the Christian youth of this gen- 
eration. This is a crisis hour and 
you Christian young people have 
been chosen for this task. You 
must be centers of outreaching, 
self-giving service, the nucleus 
everywhere of right thinking and 
action at whatever cost. 

Some of you, perhaps many of 
you, will give yourselves to recon- 
struction and missionary service 
in many parts of the world. More 
of you will look upon your chosen 
vocation not as a source of selfish 
satisfaction and comfortable ex- 
istence but as the very agency and 
avenue through which to carry 
forward the Christian world mis- 
sion. Still more of you will seek 
to make your church a center of a 
crusade for Christ. 

You need not wait for some 
future time when confidence and 
abilities are greater—the time is 
now and the call of Christ so 
clear. Look closely at your Church 
Loyalty Crusade and see what you 
can take hold of at once to bring 
new stirrings in your church; 
take the New Friends for Christ 
Program seriously, for other young 
people are needed for this fight 
and this peace. Make the Adven- 
ture in Living and Giving truly an 
adventure. A whole new Christian 
swing toward the things of God 
could take place because of you 
and this is the moment to begin. 
Never has the call of Christ to his 
disciples, “‘Follow me,” held such 
challenging meaning. If this gen- 
eration has daring enough to win 
the peace their lives will answer, 
“We Follow—Not With Fear.” 


Ls O Hepp 








World Wide Guild Chapter at North Syracuse, New York 


A Busy Chapter 


Rosemary Bennett, leader in 
the Guild Chapter at North Syra- 
cuse, writes about their doings: 

“Our girls have been much in- 
terested in building a Guild li- 
brary. Thirty new books have 
been purchased, making a total 
of over 100 books in the library 
at the present time. A Prayer- 
Partner chart has been made, 
which consists of a large world 
map encircled by pictures of mis- 
sionary prayer-partners. Extend- 
ing from the pictures are ribbons 
designating the field of each mis- 
sionary. Under the pictures is the 
name of the Guild Girl who is the 
missionary’s prayer-partner. 
Stars are pasted on to show who 
has written ‘to, or received an 
answer from a _ prayer-partner. 
The girls have also taken Indian 
girls of the West as pen-pals. In 
November, we sponsored a large 
youth rally in our high school and 
about five hundred people at- 
tended. The December meeting 
was in the form of a banquet, and 
various church leaders were pres- 
ent, including our Associational 
Secretary. An exhibition of our 
Christmas White Cross work was 
arranged. Each year we hold a 
candle-light initiation service at a 





‘special’ meeting. It has been very 
impressive and several girls have 
pledged themselves to Christian 
service, and to the mission field, 
by kneeling in consecration by 
candle-light. We have taken in 
$191 this year, and have spent it 
on books, missions, tracts, ‘Se- 
cret Place,’ and summer camps. 
All of us are working together for 
the coming of Christ and His 
Kingdom.” 


Attention, Guild Girls! 


PROGRAM BOOKLETS ARE READY! 
We have had problems by the 
dozen with books, manuscripts, 
printers and authors but here 
they are for your use and your 
delight. Sally Peck Chapters— 
Senior High girls—will use the 
booklet, On the Move, covering 
home and foreign mission themes. 
Both foreign programs on Africa 
and the book on which they are 
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based are written by our own 
Baptist foreign secretaries. Secre- 
tary Dana M. Albaugh writes the 
book, Kongo Kintuadi, and Secre- 
tary Hazel F. Shank writes the 
programs. Fascinating, too, are 
the five programs by Mae Shane, 
a home mission board member, 
which are built around the ob- 
servations of a traveling reporter 
among uprooted Americans and 
put down in the book Christianity 
Where You Live. 

Leaders of Ann Judson Chap- 
ters of Junior High age girls will 
find the additional help they need 
for their home and foreign study 
in the program booklet, New 
Friends in New Places. Mary 
Helen Hale, a missionary ap- 
pointee, writes the helps on Afri- 
ca, and they are different. The 
two basic booklets covered by the 
booklet are More About Africa 
and When People Move. 

Alma Noble girls will find in 
the two booklets, Study and Wor- 
ship Programs on Africa and 
Study and Worship Programs on 
Uprooted Americans, the guide 
to a year of rewarding study into 
two pertinent themes. These Mov- 
ing Times and The Cross Over 
Africa are the books to use with 
them. Hazel F. Shank and Mark 
Rich are the Baptist authors of 
the program booklets. 

Each booklet is 25 cents. In 
these days of paper shortage 
copies should be ordered at once. 


Friendly Contacts 


Girls from the Ann Judson 
Chapter of the World Wide Guild, 
First Baptist Church, Lebanon, 
N. H., have done White Cross 
work, sent a Russian kit box, and 
given $10 to the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. They have 
also had contact with Bacone by 
correspondence, and with Keams 
Canyon, Ariz., and the Japanese 
Relocation Center at Minidoka 





World Wide Guild, Lebanon, N. H. 


by gifts of pictures and books of 
pictures. They have raised $40 
for their Guild treasury by put- 
ting on a food and rummage sale. 


World Service Activities 


Among the recommended ac- 
tivities in “To Christian World 


" Friends” is a section on the Bap- 


tist Youth Fellowship. Some ques- 
tions have been raised as to the 
meaning of Item VIII under Ac- 
tivities. Any church which has a 
functioning World Service Com- 
mittee in the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship may receive ten credits 
toward the Missionary Education 
Certificate. In addition, where 
there is a girls’ program in 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
—namely a W.W.G.—additional 
credit is granted. Each W.W.G. 
will qualify the church for 10 
credits toward the Achievement 
Certificate of Missionary Educa- 
tion. Another 10 credits will be 
granted when there is a Royal 
Ambassador program for Junior 
High boys in connection with the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship. 


Fellowship Vesper Day 


Fellowship Vesper Day, one of 
the high points of the year with 
its emphasis on fellowship in wor- 
ship, is Sunday, December 2nd. 
This day is the denomination’s 
Sunday of Sacrifice with emphasis 
on the World Mission Crusade. 
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Therefore it would be fitting to 
designate any offering for this 
purpose. However, the Fellow- 
ship Vesper Day is not planned 
primarily for this purpose but as 
a service of worship in which the 
offering is thought of as an act 
of worship. 

A special worship service has 
been written by Rev. Robert 
Eads, based on the Fellowship 
theme of the year, “ We Follow— 
Not With Fear.” It can be used 
in the hands of the participants 
in the program, or it can be dis- 
tributed to the whole congrega- 
tion. 

The service is priced at 5 cents 
a single copy or, in quantities of 10 
or more, it is 2 cents each. A 
check or money order should be 
sent with the order. Get orders in 
early—on or before November 
first. 

Usually the spirit of the day 
can be achieved best in a service 
set apart from other meetings 
where a special atmosphere can be 
created and the service can be 
unhurried. Where possible sev- 
eral churches in a city area or in 
adjacent towns should observe 
the day together to symbolize its 
fellowship purpose. 


Guild in Midnapore 


Miss Ruth Daniels, one of our 
missionaries on furlough from 
Midnapore (Bengal-Orissa Mis- 
sion), India, sends this letter 
which she received from one of 
her Guild girls there whose name 
is Anjali: 

“Our W.W.G. is going on very 
well. Miss. Mukerjee conducted 
our meeting beautifully one week. 
We arranged the table with a 
beautiful table cloth and flowers. 
We will soon elect our new officers. 
We sent 25 bags to Dumpara as 
Christmas presents to the school 
children. We have sent Rs. 5/ to 
Miss Knapp to be sent to the 
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Mission Fund of the World Wide 
Guild in America. Our White 
Cross work is now stopped be- 
cause all the pictures for scrap 
books are gone and the price of 
cloth is so high we cannot do any 
sewing. Please give us any advice 
you can. We have nearly finished 
the book, Inio the Way, and we 
now discuss the religious life of 
different countries. Miss Muker- 
jee told us about Burma last 
week. On behalf of the World 
Wide Guild I thank you for all 
the pictures you have sent.” 


Boys’ Group Reports 


The Roger Williams Chapter of 
Royal Ambassadors of the First 
Baptist Church, Norwich, N. Y., 
has had a very interesting year. 
We are interested in obtaining the 
various degrees of the Royal Am- 
bassadors and have monthly meet- 
ings. Last Mother’s Day we had 
charge of the worship service of 
the Church School. A large pic- 
ture of Sallman’s “‘Son of Man” 
was presented to the church in 
honor of our mothers. A roll call 
of missionary heroes whose lives 





Royal Ambassadors at. Norwich, 
New York 


we had studied, was given. A 
Mother’s Day Tea was held at 
the home of our Counselor, Mrs. 
H. M. Quincy. Last January, we 
arranged an Indian American 
display which exhibited the tal- 
ents of our Indian friends. Since 
that time, a number of our group 
have been corresponding with 
Indian boys at Bacone College. 
We have given to the missionary 
quota of our church and at pres- 
ent are collecting a box of gifts to 
be sent to a Christian Center. 
Two of our boys had the privilege 
of attending the Royal Ambassa- 
dor Camp Neyoraca. The social 
side of our organization has not 
been neglected. We have had 
various social times during the 
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year, such as indoor picnics and 
Valentine Party. I am enclosing 
a picture of our group. We are 
wondering how many Royal Am- 
bassador groups have a woman 
for a counselor?—Donald Allyn. 


Cuba Contributes 


Eleanor E. Dow, one of our 
missionaries at Colegios Inter- 
nacionales, E] Cristo, Cuba, has 
sent in a check from her Guild 
group which will be credited to 
the World Emergency Forward 
Fund. Accémpanying the check 
was the following letter: 

“Our Guild is late in sending 
its Love Gift this year, but we 
are happy to be able to do some- 
thing even though it be little. We 
are a very large group this year, 
more than sixty in all. Interest is 
good, in spite of the fact that very 
few of the girls are Christians. 
They pay their quotas quite faith- 
fully and are anxious to play the 
Good Samaritan whenever the 
opportunities arise. In December 
we used the Fellowship Vesper 
Service. In fact, it was so well 
liked that we repeated it later.” 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

I hope that each of you has 
had a good vacation and are 
ready for a big year’s work. Your 
first opportunity to show how 
much you care about the children 
of all the world comes now. You 
will recall that last year you gave 
your dimes to the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. This year 
the name of the fund to which 
you are asked to give is the 
Wortp Mission Crusape. 

This year you are asked to be 
working on your offering that 
will be made in every church of 





the Northern Baptist Convention 
on the Sunday of Sacrifice, De- 
cember 2nd. Your money will be 
used to buy food and clothes, milk 
and medicine for hungry children 
of the world and to help send out 
new missionaries who will rebuild 
churches, hospitals and schools, 
that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
may be preached once more to 
people who haven’t heard the 
story. Of course you want to help. 
We need four million dollars to do 
this gigantic task. How many 
dime folders will you fill? Fill one 
a week if you possibly can for 


every dime means that we are 
nearer our goal. 

Here are some things you might 
do to earn your money: run er- 
rands, sell papers, cut the grass, 
deliver packages, take care of a 
little brother or sister. Be sure 
that your gift on the Sunday of 
Sacrifice really represents a money 
gift that you give because you 
love other boys and girls who 
need so much. Let’s have a real 
love offering on the Sunday of 
Sacrifice. 

Cordially your friend, 
: —Florence Stansbury. 











Children’s World Crusade in the Baptist Church of Cairo, Illinois 


Western New York Rally 


I had a fine opportunity to 
present materials and methods at 
our conference period, while the 
children were playing games. Many 
new people seem to be interested 
and I have two invitations to 
speak to new groups. We had no 
film, so could not get a picture, 
but it would have made a fine 
one—platform lined with flags 
of all nations, pictures of latest 
means of travel (airplane, stream- 
lined trains and ocean liners), 
with Tom Curr’s picture “ Follow 
Me” on an easel in the center of 
the stage. Children were seated 
at long tables, ready with work, 
and afterward used for our sup- 
per—sandwiches, cocoa, fruit cup 
and fancy cookies. After supper 
the box of White Cross work was 
dedicated by a group of girls (who 
had used the service in their own 
church), using Matthew 25 :34—40. 
We sang “This is My Father’s 
World,” were led in prayer, con- 
cluding with the Mizpah benedic- 
tion. Went home tired but happy. 
The program was built around 
the theme, “Building a Better 
World.”—Mrs. Raymond Van Al- 
styne, Western N. Y. Secretary. 


C. W. C. Rally Day 


A Children’s World Crusade 
Rally Day program was held at 


the First Baptist Church, Dela- 
van, Wisconsin, Saturday, May 
19, 1945, with the Delavan C.W. 
C. Company entertaining. Fifty- 
four Juniors from the churches of 
Honey Creek, Lake Geneva, East 
Delavan, Walworth and Darien 
were present. After a piano pre- 
lude by Jerry Olson, Jean Baker, 
C.W.C. president, welcomed the 
Crusaders. The Scripture, was 
read by Eugene Carmen, Joseph 
Haacks and Evelyn Proctor. The 
Lord’s Prayer was followed by a 
response sung by Joanne August. 
An offering of $5.83 was sent to 
the World Emergency Fund. The 
Honey Creek Junior Choir sang. 

Mrs. William Baker, State C. 
W.C. Chairman, gave a report of 
the State work. She told about the 


new study material for the com- 
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ing year and the new stewardship 
material FRIENDSHIP PLANE. 
First place in the Reading Con- 
test went to Marcellon, Wiscon- 
sin; second to Delavan, and third 
to Honey Creek. The Crusaders 
of the state gave $274.33 to the 
Unified Budget, $78.31 to the 
World Emergency Forward Fund, 
and at Christmas sent 166 gifts to 
the American-Japanese children. 

Jean Pierce, Walworth, gave a 
sketch of one of our Special 
Interest missionary families—the 
Leonard Crain family of Burma. 
Another interesting missionary 
story was told by Betty Aspinall 
of Lake Geneva. A prayer was 
read by Darien, ending the pro- 
gram.—Joanne August, Secretary. 


Sunday of Sacrifice 


The materials for the Sunday of 
Sacrifice are in your state offices 
now. Be sure to order for each 
child (1) a dime folder, (2) the 
form letters. The letters attempt 
to interpret to the children what 
their money will do for some of 
the children around the world. 
After each letter has been used 
with the whole group send one 
home with each child. In this way 
parents too are reached with the 
story of what we as Northern 
Baptists are trying to do. Send 
today for the quantity you need. 


Children’s World Crusade Rally in Delavan, Wisconsin 
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Mission Study Materials 


Do you have all the materials 
for your Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion study projects to use with 
the children? Here’s the list. 
Check it and order today: 


KINDERGARTEN: Missionaries 
Help Boys and Girls. 

Prmary: Friendship Magic, 
Mpengo of the Congo, Our Neigh- 
bors Far and Near. 

Junior: Trailer Town, Ny- 
anga’s Two Villages, Our Neigh- 
bors Far and Near. 


No Sunday Work for Ah Niu 


Ah Niu was a ricksha coolie 
who loved his Lord and was faith- 
ful in-all things—well, most 
things anyhow. One day I noticed 
as he pulled his ricksha into the 
church yard that the seat was 
turned over. Wondering why it 
was so I asked him about it. 

“Why, don’t you understand 
that?” he said. “That means that 
my ricksha is not for hire. You 
see, Mr. Clayton, the hong won’t 
rent me a ricksha for six days a 
week. They make me pay for it 
on Sunday too. Now I can’t afford 
to pay seventy cents and not use 
it. That would take too much of 
what I earn during the six week- 
days. So on Sunday morning I 
get up early and pull until I have 
earned seventy cents. Then I turn 
over the seat of my ricksha and I 
won’t take another fare even if 
they are going right in the direc- 
tion of the church. But you know 
sometimes my last fare has 
amounted to say sixty-five cents 
and my next fare will be ten 
cents so that I have seventy-five 
cents, five more than I need for 
my rental. Do you know what I 
do with that extra five cents?” 

“No, Ah Niu,” I said, “I don’t 
know. What do you do with it?” 

“T have that much extra to put 
into the collection basket at 


church,” he said. And then with 
a broad, beaming smile he asked, 
“Do you know how much I’ve 
got this morning extra for the 
Lord?” And jingling them in his 
pockets a moment he extracted 
a handful of coppers, counted 
them carefully and said, “Eleven 
coppers extra for the Lord.”— 
E. H. Clayton. 


Nsanbi of Belgian Congo 


COME! 


Nsanbi is waving her hand. 
“Come!” she calls. She is a very 
tiny dark brown African girl. She 
wears a pale green cap, crocheted 
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by her mother, and a little green 
sweater. Just now she stands 
back of a fence made of branches 
woven together in Congo fash- 
ion, making steps for Nsanbi to 
climb. Her feet are on the lowest 
branches and she stretches her lit- 
tle head so that her eyes can look 
through the fence. See her eyes 
sparkle, as she beckons us. 

Who is Nsanbi, I can hear you 
say. She has still another name— 
Leopoldine. She is named for Leo- 
pold III, the King of the Bel- 
gians. Her father is a teacher at 
the Sona Bata Boarding School. 
Her mother could not read when 
she was married. For one year she 
learned to read and write. Baby 
Nsanbi had to sleep in a basket in 
the School Office, while her moth- 
er studied with the girls. 

Now she is big—two years old. 
She plays with Ngunga, also called 
Victorine for Victory, which even 
the Africans want. Ngunga is 
also two years old and likes to 
sit on a mat with Nsanbi. Thé 
missionary gave them each a doll, 
gifts from boys and girls in Amer- 
ica. Nsanbi and Ngunga like very 
much their dolls. It is fun to play 
with dolls. But when the bell 
rings they both get up, for that 
means their fathers are coming. 
Ngunga’s father teaches too. 
They both set out for the school- 
house, toddling as they go. When 
they see their fathers, they smile 
and cry, “Tata, Tata!” They love 
their fathers. 

She likes to wave to people. 
See, she is waving to us again. 
She is calling you and me to come 
to her. “Come over into Congo 
and help us,” they pray. Let us 
answer them, “Yes, we are com- 
ing when we grow up. We shall 
study to be teachers, pastors, 
nurses and doctors. Then we can 
better help Nsanbi and Ngunga 
and many other African boys and 
girls.”—Vendla Anderson. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


Conpucrep By EuizaBets I. Fensom 
Council on Finance & Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Mothers—Daughters! 
By Mrs. T. Fackre 


ACH year at our Mother and 
Daughter Banquet, spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Union of 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., our women plan 
to introduce the new theme of our 
denominational work as suggested 
by the National Committee on 
Woman’s Work. We endeavor to 
put the emphasis on Christ rather 
than make the program a glorifi- 
cation of mothers. 

This year the theme is Thy 
Spirit Kindles the Flame, and we 
attempted to develop the idea of 
the flame beginning with the in- 
dividual—* In the Heart””—which 
was our devotional period, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Hass. We had the 
platform behind the speakers’ ta- 
ble arranged as a simple living 
room in any Christian home, with 
a hearth arrangement with a log 
fire of birch logs, lighted to make 
it appear warm and cheerful (elec- 
tric lights, of course). On the 
mantel was a vase of fresh flowers 
and a picture of Christ. There was 
a table with candles and an open 
Bible. An attractive bridge lamp 
stood behind a comfortable chair. 
The lights in the room were turned 
off for the worship service and 
only the bridge lamp was lighted, 
centering the attention of the au- 
dience on this setting. Mrs. Hass 
spoke of the mother-and-daughter 
relationship in a Christian home, 
and of how the Christian mother 
helps to kindle the flame of God’s 
Spirit in the daughter’s heart by 
teaching her to be Grateful 
Obedient, and Daring. At the be- 


ginning of the service, one of our 


Intermediate girls seated herself 
in the chair in the setting, with 
her Bible in her lap; after each 
word in the acrostic had been de- 
veloped, she read certain Scrip- 
ture verses which emphasized the 
thought which Mrs. Hass had 
been stressing. After the Scripture 
had been read, two young moth- 
ers sang a hymn as a duet, which 
further confirmed the thought of 
the moment. 

When the service was com- 
pleted, the lights in the room were 
again turned on, and the next epi- 
sode dealt with the Spirit growing 
from the individual to the home 
and the family altar. There were 
tributes from mother to daughter 
and daughter to mother, through 
the words of a poem written by 
one of our oldest and best-loved 
Sunday school teachers, and 
through the words of a song by 
our second vice-president. 

The next episode carried the 
theme from the hearth to the 
whole wide world—* Around the 
Earth”—and was developed by 
Mrs. E. W. Parsons, then Chair- 
man of the National Committee 
on Woman’s Work, who gave a 
most inspiring talk with a mis- 
sionary emphasis, stressing the 
need of God’s Spirit. 

I might add that the room 
was most attractively arranged, 
though the decorations were very 
simple. The table decorations 
were made by two of our In- 
termediate girls under the super- 
vision of their Sunday school 
teacher. They bought paper dolls 
(about 7 and 10 inches tall) to 
represent mothers and daughters. 
These were mounted on heavy 
cardboard, and dressed in pastel 
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shades of crepe paper. These were 
placed in the center of each table 
—a “mother” and a “daughter” 
standing on either side of a garden 
fence with an open gate. The ta- 
bles were covered with attractive 
paper tablecloths in pastel colors, 
with napkins in contrasting colors 
set in the forks in a gay butterfly 
arrangement. Tall candles in pas- 
tel shades were on each table. 

Individual programs were mim- 
eographed folders with an appro- 
priate design on the cover. These 
were available at that time at 
$1.50 per hundred at Church 
World Press, Cleveland, O., and 
at Ernst Kaufmann, Inc., 7-11 
Spruce Street, New York, N> Y. 

Under the general theme, the 
outline was as follows: 


In the Heart: ““My heart an 
altar and thy love the flame.” 
(See devotional service above.) 

On the Hearth: “Daughters of 
Hanson Place Church.” (Song and 
poem as mentioned above.) The 
keynote for this topic was set by 
a quotation from a poem of Grace 
Noll Crowell, concerning the fam- 
ily altar. 

Around the Earth: “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me.” (Address 
by guest speaker.) 

The hymns and Scripture for 
the devotionals were: Psalm 
105:1, 2—“Count your bless- 
ings”; Psalm 56:3, 4—“Trust 
and obey”; Philippians 3:12— 
“T’ll live for Him who died for 


9° 


me. 


Please Note! 


The suggestions given in the 
June issue of Missions, and any 


_ others relating to the current 


theme, Tay Sprrit KInDLEs THE 
FLAME, are intended for program 
chairmen and others who already 
have copies, for the program itself 
is out of print. Nearly 8,500 copies 
were sold prior to July 15th, and 
presumably are now in use. 
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Do not forget that other pre- 
pared programs are available. 
Study and Worship Programs on 
“The Cross over Africa,” by 
Haze. F, SHanx, and Study and 
Worship Programs on These Mov- 
ing Times, by Marx Ricu, will be 
used by many groups. The pro- 
grams are 25¢ for each series; the 
books are 60¢ each. 

For five cents, you can secure a 
booklet of Five Programs on 
‘Home Mission Digest II” (the 
Digest is 25¢). 


~ 


Herbert James Vinton 


News of the death of Herbert J. 
Vinton, ‘somewhere in Burma,” early 
in 1942, reached New York through 
his nephew, Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave, 
who only recently on his own return 
to Burma learned of his death, amid 
loved friends, where he peacefully fell 
asleep. Mr. Vinton was the last 
of his generation of that illustrious 
Haswell-Vinton-Seagrave missionary 
family who have already given well 
over 500 years of service in Burma. 
When the Japanese invaded Ran- 
goon, in 1941, he was so ill and help- 
less with paralysis that he could not 
be evacuated to India. His devoted 
Karens took him to a village in the 
jungle where he was kept in safety, 
and where he died. He was: born in 
Burma, July 17, 1869. His early 
schooling was secured in the United 
States. His parents were in charge of 
the great Rangoon Sgaw-Karen Mis- 
sion, and he returned to assist them 
in various other capacities. He also 
served as superintendent of the Karen 
High School, and as Burma Mission 
Treasurer. Always he was engaged in 
evangelistic work for which he was 
fitted. He was fluent in using the 
Karen language, and was a fine singer, 
two accomplishments which endeared 
him to the Karens. The number of 
young people he helped through 
school will never be known. During 
the last years of his life he was a great 
and patient sufferer. His beloved 
Karens ministered to him as tenderly 
as to one of their own. 
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A BAPTISMAL SERVICE IN ASSAM, INDIA 
Our missionaries should be judged by their fruit: 


®@ Healing for broken bodies 

@ Light for darkened minds 

®@ Comfort for bruised spirits 

@ The saving knowledge of Christ for lives unredeemed 


The record of baptisms on Northern Baptist foreign mission fields is consistently 
high. Last year five fields alone reported ten thousand. Figures are not yet avail- 
able for Burma, Japan, East and South China, and the Philippines. 


The evangel plus our missionaries make all our ministries evangelistic. 


The seal of God’s approval marks our work and workers. 


WHAT GOD APPROVES MERITS YOUR SUPPORT THROUGH 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


An Annuity Gift provides a substantial money return to the donor for life. The 
older the donor, the larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements 
may cover either one or two people, with returns continuing as long as either of 
the two lives. The residuum of the gift goes to advance the cause of Christ on 
ten mission fields. 
For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE « Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN Baptist Foreicn Misston Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD « Annie E. Root, Treasurer 

Woman’s American Baptist Forercn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 429) 

The Saviour’s Invitation, 
by Hyman ApPELMAN, is a col- 
lection of 18 evangelistic sermons. 
(Zondervan; 171 pages; $1.50.) 

eee 
Books Received 

A Dipper Full of Stars, a Beginner’s 
Guide to the Heavens, by Lou Wu- 
tas, Follett Publishing Co., 170 
pages, $2.00. 

Peter Deyneka, an autobiography 
of a Twice Born Russian, by Prrzr 
Derynexa, Zondervan Publishing 
House, 181 pages, $1.25. 

His Terrible Swift Sword, a book 
about the Jews and Palestine, by 
Norman MacLean, with a fereword 
by Danrex A. Pouine. A vigorous 
criticism of British policy on the ad- 








A New Book on 
ADVERTISING THE CHURCH 


By REV. R. W. MACCAUL 


This book is already performing miracles 
for many pastors. It is just packed with 
ideas, suggestions and methods to help 
build better churches for God. Some = 
ese 


tors rt increase by using t 
ideas. At cost: 
Daas cats cede dvode va $0.75 
RT, u% © acre A aiawb be oi 2.00 


Send orders to: 


REV. R. W. MACCAUL 
17 May Street 


Hartford 5, Conn. 

















Since 1863, National has published only 
the beloved King James version... pre- 


ferred by our parents and grandparents... 
most suitable for us and for our children. 


National pipies 











TWO TIMELY BOOKS you connect offerd fo miss... 
H. G. WELLS’ LATEST BOOK 


“Crux Ansata—An Indictment of the Roman Catholic Church” 


H. G. WELLS, well-known author and historian, gives us in this latest book, 
“CRUX ANSATA,” his frank convictions about the meddling policies of the 
Roman Catholic Church — from its first tie-up with the Emperor Constantine to 
its alliance with the Nazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. He sums up his conclusions as follows: 


“As this present world war goes on, and even if there is some sort of tem- 
porary half peace before it deepens into a tangle of minor wars, it will 
become plainer and plainer that it is no longer a geographically 

warfare of governments, nations and people, but the world-wide struggle 
of our species to release itself from the strangling octopus of the Catholic 
Church. Everywhere the Church extends its tentacles and fights to prolong 


determined 





the Vatican and Fascism. . . 


Order from 





the Martyrdom of Man.” 
Price $1.75 a Special Paper-covered Edition $1.25 
Also: Get a copy of ... A Book of Lasting Value 


“BEHIND THE. DICTATORS” 


By L. H. LEHMANN 


A Factual, Fully Documented Analysis of the Tie-Up Between 
ole. & oft Meme erste Price, $1.00 


Cembination offer: H. G. Wells’ "CRUX ANSATA" (paper covers) and 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS”. ... 


AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 042, 229 W. 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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mission of Jews to Palestine. The 
book is banned in Palestine by the 
British Censor. Christian Council on 
Palestine, 126 pages, $1.00. 

Sabbath, the Day of Delight, by 
AspraHAM E. Miticram. A masterly 
study of ‘the origin, history, and ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, in 21 chap- 
ters, 48 illustrations, and a musical 
supplement. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, 498 pages, $3.00. 

Religous Liberty, an Inquiry, by 
M. Sear.e Bares, International Mis- 
sionary Council, 604 pages, $3.50. 

America: Partner in World Rule, by 
Wit11am Henry Cxoameer.in, Van- 
guard Press, 318 pages, $3.00. 





The Anatomy of Peace, by Emury 
Ruxgves, Harper and Brothers, 275 
pages, $2.00. 

Desired Haven, a novel of north- 
western Canada, by CATHERINE 
Sraptier, Zondervan Publishing Co., 
142 pages, $1.25. 

The Hour Struck, a story of mys- 
tery, crime and punishment, by Dan 
E. Patcu, Chief of Police in Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., Zondervan Publishing 
Co., 202 pages, $1.50. 

‘og Over Hong Kong, a missionary 
novel reaching a climax in the Japa- 
nese conquest of Hong Kong, by 
Kew Anpmrrson, Zondervan Publish- 
ing Coi, 160 pages, $1.25. 
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Pension Fund Dues 
An’ announcement abeut the dis- 
continuance of voluntary reductions 
By M. Forrest AsHprook 
On November @1, 1944, the 
Board of Managers of the Min- 


isters and Missionaries Benefit 
Board voted to suspend until 
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Maybe it merely supple- 
ments irregular earnings. 

. Maybe it’s all there is 
to protect old age. 

ere are many situations which 
can be taken care of successfully by 
an American Bible gg Annuity 
Agreement. It can- be planned to 
provide for you, your husband or 
wife, a relative or friend. And when 
once it is arranged there is no further 
bother. No coupons to clip. 











further notice ail voluntary re- 
ductions of Pension Fund dues 

. effective with the next an- 
niversary date of certificate after 
July 15, 1945 for members on the 
old “6% basis” and with the next 
anniversary date of certificate 
after January 1, 1946 on the cur- 
rent “10% basis.” (For a full 
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rdless of business conditions. 
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explanation write for a copy of 
the pamphlet, “Making Assur- 
ance Double Sure.””) This is one 
of the precautions demanded by 
these disjointed times to guaran- 
tee beyond any possible doubt 
the financial stability of the Re- 
tiring Pension Plan and to assure 
the utmost benefits to the minis- 
try. It does not constitute a 
change in regulations. 
Recognizing that assumption 
by the minister of the amount 
formerly granted in dues reduc- 
tion would be a financial hardship, 
the Board has urged that this 
be assumed by his church or 
other organization. Every effort 
has been made to inform the 
churches and to request that they 
assume the additional amount 
payable for their pastor. The 
response has been remarkable. 
Pastors and churches have seen 
the wisdom of the action and have 
applauded: it. Churches for the 
most part have gladly assumed 
the additional amount payable. 
Some churches, however, have 
not yet voted to relieve the min- 
ister of this extra load. The delay 
is probably due to the vacation 
season. It isearnestly hoped that 
they will soon join the majority. 
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Chinese Baptists 
in San Francisco 


On a recent Sunday morning I 
preached at the worship service 
at the First Chinese Baptist 
Church in San Francisco. Rev. 
Albert Lau has been pastor for 
the past 12 years. There is always 
dignity and refinement in the 
order of service, the music is 
good, and one senses a true spirit 
of worship. By actual count more 
than 175 people were present of 
which at least 140 were young 
people, few of whom were beyond 
30 years of age. This percentage 
of young people is the regular 
custom. I doubt if there is another 
church in the land which has such 
a large percentage of youth in its 
morning worship service. There 
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were 48 stars in honor of the 
young people who are serving 
their country. Mr. Lau is a pop- 
ular, consecrated, young minister. 
Between Christmas and Easter 
there were some 50 additions to 








the church, mostly by baptism. — 
& SENSATIONAL SELLER FOR AGENTS. sera W. Earle Smith. 
etnce sere nae 
Gives young and oid a vivid, 
a Mice eer tyes Christmas Packages for 
withand without Scinture Text and Bible, Soaks Liberated Countries 
157 STERN A ‘ART STORES, eve, 4000-28. Half a million Christmas pack- 


ages will be sent from Christian 
church groups in the United 
States for distribution through 
the churches of liberated areas in 
Europe and Asia. This is an inter- 
denominational project in which 
Northern Baptists are cooperat- 
ing through their White Cross 
organization. Christmas boxes, 
which must be ready for shipment 
overseas by October 15, will be of 
three kinds, one for adults, one 
for children, and one for babies. 
They are to contain certain speci- 
fied articles, as did the household 
kits sent to Russia last year. Full 
information can be obtained from 
your local White Cross chairman, 
or state or associational White 
Cross director. 
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Caught by the Camera 
(Illustrations in this Issue) 

Arnica: New mission study pub- 
lications, 486; Congo baby, 441. 

Burma: Rangoon Waterfront, 408. 

Crurca Burpimves: Williston, N.D, 
420. 

Miscet.angous: Thanksgiving Day 


Bell, 421. 


415; M. E. MacIntosh, 482; E. A. 
Pauiprs: Iloilo Training Insti- 
tute, 483; Japanese Camps, 410, 411. 


American Chinese Party 


Last Saturday the children of 
the Austin Baptist’ Church of 
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Chicago entertained the Juniors 
of the Chinese Church. The Chi- 
nese children and our boys and 
girls put on a pageant. Afterward 
we went across the street for 
games in the park. The children 
of the Austin Church had set a 
lovely table with flowers and 
candles and pretty paper cups for 





Dinner, San Francisco Baptist Church, 
434; Baptist Missionary Training 
School, 485; Pittsburgh Christian 
Center, 482; Church Canvas Poster, 
481; W. W. G., N. Syracuse, N. Y., 
487; Lebanon, N. H., 488; R. A. 
Norwich, N. Y., 489; Mexican girl 
choir in St. Paul, 417; C. W. C. Ral- 
lies, Cairo, Ill.; Delavan, Wis., 440. 

Prersonauities: R. E. Nelson, 430; 


ligious Books, 
dren's 


age atl BIBLES 
and RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Books, etc. Our Big Free 
Catalog lists low prices, largest 
assortments. Big commissions. 
Waiting demand. Special gifts to producers. Rush name 
for Big Free Mailing and Special Offer. Act at once. 


WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 4010 


the candy. We went back to the 
church the last thing for our 
“feast” and for the picture-puz- 
zles the children had made for 
their guests. It is a project we 
have been working on for months 
and we are glad of its happy end- 
ing.—Mrs. E. S. Osgood. 





Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





G. H. Armacost and F. C. Wilcox, _ 257 5e- Spring St. 
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Philadelphia, Pa, 





Denominational Directory 


Nore.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—Eb. 


Missions Magazine 
Editor—William B. Lipphard, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Secretary—Rev. J. C. Hazen. Treasurer—H. J. Manson. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Rev. Jesse R. Wilson. Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. G. Pitt Beers. Treasurer—S. H. Hening. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

188 Béadigen Avenge, New York, 16, N. Y. 

Home Secretary—Miss Irene A. J ones. Treasurer—Miss Annie E. Root. 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
iss Alice W. S. Brimson. 


Board of Education and Publication 


Moin 1701 ey my Street, Philadel 3, Pa. Branches: Chi 
E. Randaiph ; Les 354 8. "St.; Kansas City, 1 
Motion 8 St; Seattle, Wash., e Bl oronto, 223 Church ‘Se 


Executive Secretary—Rev. Luther Wesley Smith. 


American Baptist Historical Society 
Cheater, Pa. 
Librarian—Charies E. Batten. Treasurer—G. O. Phillips. 


The eg and Missionaries Benefit Board 
52 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Hew ly Forest Ashbrook. 
Treasurer—J. Herbert 
National = a Ministers Council 
President—Rev. V. L. Shonts, Central Baptist Church, Springfield, III. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 
oe...  adiome Avenu ay A is. N. Y. 
jem y Rave men Ly Oliver deWolf Cu 
—— Council of Northern Baptist Men 
52 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Castenen--thaaaie C. Hassrick. Secretary— —E. W. Parsons. 
Council on Christian Social or 
152 Madison A New Y 16, N 
Chairman—Prof. William G. Mather. Secre —~ See iG ald B B. Cloward. 
National Committee on Woman’s Work 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Mrs, John C. Killian Killian; Secretary—Mise | Irene A. Jones. 
Council on Finance and Promotion 
152 Madison Avenue, New Fest, 16 N. Y. 
General Director of Rev. Reuben E. Nelson. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
Lerznatuas anp Visvaiization, 152 Madison Ave., New Y 16, N. Y¥. 
Stereopticon Lectures - be had from State and or Bel castas. 
Free literature from every ‘over te Secretary. be: } 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 
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TO THE JUDSON KEYSTONE GRADED SERIES 















THE KINDERGARTEN COURSE 


iw! ERE THEY COME — out of babyhood, 
through the door of learning. What 
will you teach them, these small pupils? Here 
is a suggestion for their first step into the 
church: THE JUDSON KEYSTONE GRADED 
KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 

Beginning in October the first part of the 
new two-year course, divided into eight 
quarterly parts, will be available for the 
Kindergarten Department. Lesson leaflets, 





Here Are the FIRST YEAR Courses 


colored pictures, work material, and a special 
textbook for the teacher are the items of this 
course. Eaci: month there will be a “Message 
to Parents” for the children to take home. 


We are anxious that each Sunday school 
examine this new teaching course, so we 
make it easy for all to see the first quarter 
material by sending it on a 10-day return 
privilege basis. Order now! 





PART | PART Il PART Ill PART IV 
We Go to Church Friends to Know and Love Our Springtime World Busy Times in Summer 
Getting Ready for Winter We Are God's Helpers Growing Up 
Christmas Is Here Happy Times in Church 
a 
JUNIOR HIGH SERIES NOW COMPLETE 


Beginning with the October-December quarter, the 
third and final unit of the three-year series will be 
available, completing the Junior High Cycle of Judson 
Keystone Graded Courses. PART | of the Third Year 
(Course IX) is titled The Old Testament Story of God 
at Work. Subsequent units of this course deal with 
The Story of the Bible, God’s Plan and Workers with 





God. For teachers there is a new book for each quarter 
with special teaching helps, priced at 40 cents, The 
pupils’ book, which should also be ordered for the 
teacher, is priced at 25 cents and contains interesting 
presentation of the weekly lesson. Write for your ad- 





vanced copy of the new quarterly issue NOW. 


y, 





The American Baptist Publication Society 


72 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1,111. 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 3525. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











ApoveE is the newly designed emblem of the World Mission Crusade sym- 
bolizing its purpose . . . to spread the gospel of Christ throughout the world. 
The Crusade will be launched on October 7, which is World Wide.Commun- 


ion Sunday, and will continue until April 30, 1947. 


The first big step toward raising the Crusade’s $14,000,000 financial goal will 
be the Sunday of Sacrifice offering on December 2. On this day Northern 
Baptist churches will contribute toward the “ Recurring Needs” included in 
the Crusade . . . many of which were formerly part of the World Emergency 


Forward Fund. 


Sunday of Sacrifice offerings will go for relief work for people in the war- 
devastated countries of Europe, China, Burma, and the Philippines; pro- 


grams for returning service men and women; new missionary personnel; and 


other immediate and pressing needs. 


WORLD MISSION CRUSADE 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





